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SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT... ah oe saa SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR—HERR SCHUBERTH, 
NINETEENTH SEASON, 1885, 


Ts DATE of the NEXT CONCERT will be forwarded to 
Members, as well as that of the 235th SOIREE MUSICALE for the Intro- 
duction of Rising Artists and New Compositions. Prospectus now ready, and 
may be had on application to 

244, Regent Street. H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 

ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PARK, Royal 
Oak, W 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. (Instituted 1861), 
St Gror@r’s Hatt; 1a, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
1, Old Steyne, Brighton. Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus.D., Cantab.— 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place in Sr James’s HALL, 
Fripay Afternoon, March 27, Full Orchestra and Choir of Ladies’ Voices. 
Principal Violin—Herr Pollitzer. Tickets—Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s, Past and 
Present Students can claim their usual privileges. The Half-Term dates from 
February. ©. TREW, Hon. Sec. 


ME store DE LARA and M, HENRI LOGE’S 














{ECOND and LAST SOIREE ARTISTIQUE this Season, 
at the PrINcE’s HALL, on TuESDAY, March 24, at Half-past Eight o’clock, 
Programmes will be forwarded to Subscribers when ready. Stalls, 7s, 6d.; 
Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, Tickets at Chappell & Oo.’s, 50, New Bond Street ; 
usual Agents ; and at Prince’s Hall. 


\ DLLE CLOTILDE KLEEBERG will be in London at 


the End of Mareh, All Letters and Engagements to be addressed to 
Mr N, Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


WANTED.—TEACHERS for each of the following Instru- 


ments: HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, &c., for London; also good Teach 
for SINGING to go the Provinces. ’ " . -_ 


Apply—SEcRETARY, Earlswood House, King Edward Road, South Hackney, E. 











Price 2s, nett, 
CHARLES SALAMAN’S NEW SONG IN D AND B. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. 
THE Worps By MALOOLM OHARLES SALAMAN. 


“In the happy union of ‘sound and sense’ this song may be considered as a 
pattern, . The words, written by Malcolm Charles Salaman, are conceived in the 
true spirit of poetry, and the music illustrates the meaning of the words by the 
graces of delightful and effective melody and harmony. It is one of the best 
— modern love-songs, as it is among the most noteworthy productions of 
‘he veteran composer, whose hand seems to gain more power and expression at 
each successive effort.’’—Monthly Musical Record. 


London : 8tantEy Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 


RECENT COMPOSITIONS 


BY THE LATE 


MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY. 


Sona— THE PEAR TREE IN THE COURT” oe -. 2s, nett. 
TRIOS OR CHORUSES FOR FEMALE Vorces— 
“OUR HAPPY HOME” ..,. pion pas 1s. nett. 
“THE GLOVE ON THE SNOW” “ee ae 
“4 CHARADE” (a Breaking-up Song)... ... 9... ws ase 6. Nett. 
Published for LamBoRN Cock by ALFRED Hays, 26, Old Bond Street ; and 
4, Royal Rcohange Buildings. 
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ICORDIS NEW PUBLI ¥ . 
LOOT SH PERIOD R  57 
F. H. COWEN’S NEW 
ILL YOU BE TRUE? Words by Wraruerty. 
Sung by Mdme VALLERIA, 
PINSUTI'S NEW SONGS. 
OME AND MEET ME. Words by Jaxonz. 


ty ANGEL'S SONG. Words by Lzacz, 
posits NEW SONG, 
ELP ME TO PRAY. By F. P. Tostt. Dedicated to 


and sung by Miss CARLOTTA ELLIOT. 
H™ ME TO PRAY. Words by Weartuerty. 


“O mother, help me, pray for me; 
My heart will break, the storm is wild ; 
O hold me in thy arms to thee, 
And pray with me as when a child.” 
ELP ME TO PRAY. By the popular Composer of 
the world-famed Songs : 
“FOR EVER AND FOR EVER.” “GOOD-BYE.” 
“THAT DAY.” “LET IT BE SOON.” 
“ASK ME NO MORE.” 
All published in keys suitable to all voices. Nett, 2s. each. 


MATTEI’S NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE. 
[DZLLE. By Trro Marrer. 
“One of the most charming inspirations by this highly-gifted composer, 
who is playing it everywhere.” Nett, 2s. 
Ricorvt, 265, Regent Street, W. 


“THADY AND I.” 


ISS MAY HUGHES will sing Harvey’s famous Irish 
Song, ‘‘ THADY AND I,” at Maidstone, March 23. 


NEW FOUR-PART SONG. 


IRO PINSUTI’S New Four-part Song (words by HELEN 
MARION BURNSIDE), with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Quarto size. 


mse: “THE BELLS’ MESSAGE.” 


“What are they saying, the silver sweet bells? 
Tenderly, softly, their wild music swells, 
Over the river and over the lea, 
Floating, and calling, and ringing to me.” 
Price 1s. net, 
(Bell Accompaniment, ad lib., 6d. net). 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—Bells can be hired of the Publishers. 


FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Te: and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


HE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusIcAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—“ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” ; 

cademy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and Enon 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 7 

Graphic.—‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘ Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher's duties.” f 

Monthly cal Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 























xistence.” 
— W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER Row ; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 
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ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), 
PARADE, MARGATE. 


LonG-ESTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. Now ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 


Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
" and Moderate Charges. . 
TABLE D’HOTE, BILIZARDS, &e. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The “RUBY HUBBARD” BUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 
G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 


CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hutcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTOHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI’S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


“PEERLESS PERDITA.” 
R JOHN CROSS will sing H. C. Hitxzr’s admired Song, 
‘‘PEERLESS PERDITA,” at the Lecture Hall, Greenwich, March 21; 
and Whitfield Tabernacle, March 24. 
LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 


ie SCHUBERTH will play Le Juunz’s “ LIEBES- 
LIED,” for Violoncello (with Pianoforte accompaniment), at his Engage- 
ments March 16, 18, and 21. 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpinas, CHANCERY LANE. 
(jUBEENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. . 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
a and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

nnuities. 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


[HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
“HOW TO PURCHASE A FLOT OF LAND 

) PL FOR FIVE SHILLINGS P 
MONTH, with immediate session, either for Building or Gardening sn Ase 
. Apply at the Office of the BrkkBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
RANOIS RAVEN! 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. pases ets 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Oclebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
oO 8. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.S. 

Ohin Rest; also his improved owes ny , ‘crise 
39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
onieiiae Price Lists free on application. 
nds 0! ings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 

















ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 

the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Francrs 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 

d in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 

and Sir H. R. Bisuor. The only complete edition, formerly published at 

One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 


ilt, 4s. net. 
Lobuk's VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s, net. 
LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE 8O0HOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 
LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, 1s. 6d. 
CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
inea, will be reduced to 12s. net, 
ROMER'S SOHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 


ice 2s, 6d. ; 
RISELEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIO. Used at the College, Cheltenham, 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net, 
NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 
AT NOONTIDE; Lady ARTHUR HILL, 4s.—Answer to ‘‘In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 
EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, : 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 
IN THEE I TRUST; HANDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone, ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 
LOVING ALL ALONG; ANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 3s. New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 
SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. HAvERGAL); F. Apr, 4s, New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by Frances RIDLEY HAvERGAL. 


DREAM SINGING ” ” 

ONE BY ONE ” ” 

THE PILGRIM'S SONG ” ” 3s, Od. 

RESTING ” ” coe eee 88, Od. 

WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE ” eve 8s, Od. 

MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 

No, 1, TELL IT OUT on, ose ove enue tte we 1s. 6d, 

» 2. ONLY FOR THE ase, eee. 400, Aap, aa. | O8. jg onal 

» 3 BREAST THE WAVE ... 1. se coe vee ane eee 8, Bd 

» 4 GOLDEN HARPS... 4. 10. see ane oe on « 1s. 6d. 

» 5 PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS .. ws oo ave owe 18, BG. 
6. WORTHY THE LAMB... e0 oe = eves D8, Gd. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


“ (1OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 

Music by J. L, HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. Harton, 
a LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; ““THE RETURN,” 3s.; and 
“THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. 


“() LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 


Song by I@NACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


MARIE-ROZE WALTZ. 


For THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
EDWARD JAKOBOWSKI. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE DISTINGUISHED,VOCALIST, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Qo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. .+ price 4/- 


(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF ‘i is pa ‘ .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte . BR 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. 


(A Violoncello part to ‘' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 


ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the ere. They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while ey A are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post. 
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THE PLAYERS IN WYCH STREET. 
(Continued from page 148. ) 


Mr Spicer and Mr Davidson, being uninsured, were heavy losers 
by this fire, and, therefore, very wisely relinquished their lease at 
once. The proprietors, however, nothing daunted, set about 
restoring their property with as little delay as was compatible 
with the time requisite for clearing away the débris of the old 
building, and before long discovered a new lessee in Mr Walter 
Watts of the Marylebone. Under his auspices the new Olympic 
Theatre—a small but exceedingly beautiful and well-proportioned 
edifice—was opened with no inconsiderable éclat on Wednesday 
the 26th of December, in the same year. 

The company collected by Mr Watts was truly one of super- 
abundant strength, comprising as it did the names of G. V. 
Brooke, Davenport, Ryder, Frank Matthews, Alfred Wigan, 
Compton, Holl, Conway, Marshall, H. Marshall, Belton, Cor- 
mack, Herbert, C, Wheatleigh, John Reeve, Meadows, Norton, 
James Johnstone, Scharf, George Cooke, Kinloch, Howard, 
and Tom Matthews, Mrs Mowatt, Mrs Seymour, Mrs Alfred 
Wigan, Mrs Henry Marston, Mrs Parker, Mrs C. Horn, Misses 
' Fanny Vining, Marshall, Mandlebert, M. Oliver, Jane Coveney, 
Ellis, Malcolm, and others. There was an introductory address, 
written in his happiest vein, by Albert Smith—and admirably 
delivered by Mrs Mowatt—which, being well worth recording, we 
append :— 

“Tis now some nine months since—nay, start not friends ; 
To no stage narrative my tale extends— 
’Tis now some nine months since—the date to fix, 
March twenty-seven ; time, evening, half-past six ; 
The neighbourhood, so papers made allusion, 
Was thrown into a state of great confusion ; 
High shot the flames, fiercely the fire-plugs play’d, 
Loud swore the band of Braidwood’s bold brigade ; 
The engines labour’d with unceasing noise, 
Policemen scuffled and huzzaed the boys— 
Seeing what once would have been more enjoy’d, 
A French* ship's mast by English fire destroyed ; 
Whilst, grand effect ! the first time for an age, 
Real water flooded the Olympic stage ; 
Or from the engine-hose, in streams projected, 
Produced an overflow quite unexpected ; 
And long before the following morning broke, 
The lessee’s hopes had ended all in smoke. 
But English enterprise now laughs at time ; 
E’en did the Genii of the Eastern clime 
For one night more Aladdin’s palace raise, 
It would not much surprise us now-a-days ! 
So our new theatre—all checks despite— 
Opens, as promised, upon Boxing Night ! 

’ And our new host has sent me on the stage 
Your hands and approbation to engage— 
Himself not much accustomed to appear— 
To say how glad he is to see you here. 


You might have thought, allusion to assist, 
The Phenix, as a type, could not be missed ; 
But those who’ve studied from the Regent’s Park, 
Or Surrey Gardens, to the child’s Noah’s Ark, 
Know to believe in it is most absurd— 

(I do not mean the office, but the bird), 

In this most practical, material age, 

The Phenix shows not even on the stage ; 

And all that ashes now-a-days produce 

Is soda for the washerwoman’s use. 

More trite the simile, still rather old 

That, as the chemists tell us, doubtful gold, 
Through fire sent, is purified at last ; 

So let us hope, that through our furnace pass’d, 
The Drama’s spirit, chasten’d and refin’d, 
Comes over pure, leaving all dregs behind. 


Now, one word for m self, in this my speech 
Or, rather, for my poy I eet nets 
To you who welcomed with a friendly hand 
The two poor players from a distant here 
Who gave America fresh cause to prove 
Old England’s liberality and love ; 





FP timbers of the Ville de Paris, used in the construction of the old 





Believe us ever grateful for the meed, 
Nor visit on a nation one wrong deed. 
We prize your artists ; let me then declare, 
How proud and glad we are to see them there ! 
[Bell rings. 
Oh goodness! there’s the bell ! I must away, 
Although I still had very much to say. 
Anon your verdict we shall come to seek ; 
So, for themselves, let our endeavours speak.” 

This address was followed by a very careful representation of 
Shakspere’s elegant, though little known play, Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, with Mr Davenport as “ Valentine,’ Mr Conway, 
“ Proteus,” Miss Fanny Vining, “Julia,” Mrs Seymour, “ Sylvia,” 
and the comic characters of “ Launce” and “Speed,” most ably filled 
by Compton and Scharf. There was also a new pantomime from 
the inexhaustible pen of Nelson Lee, Laugh and Grow Fat, or 
oo Nutcracker, with the inimitable Tom Matthews as 

own. 

The prospects of the New Olympic, at starting, were certainly 
bright enough. Mrs Mowatt appeared as “Beatrice” in Much 
Ado about Nothing, on the last night of the old year, and on 
Wednesday, the 9th of January, 1850, the same actre:s—already 
favourably known as an authoress, by her Armand, or The Peer and 
the Peasantt—brought out her own comedy of Fashion, or Life in 
New York. As a picture—somewhat exaggerated perhaps—of 
American social life and manners, this play excited considerable 
attention, and its success was enhanced by the excellence of the 
acting, notably in the instance of Mrs Marston as a vulgar 
parvenue, “Mrs Tiffany,” and of Mrs Wigan as her French 
waiting-woman, “ Millinette.” Despite its attraction, however, 
Fashion made way at the end of the month for a version—by 
John Oxenford—of Corneille’s Ariadne, in which, as the heroine, 
and Pheedra, Mrs Mowatt and Miss Fanny Vining played with 
fine effect. Two new farces, A Husband Wanted, and A Dead 
Take In, written respectively by Mr Henry Holl and Mr Alfred 
Wigan, were also given. The first of these was a failure, the last 
a hit. Mr Gustavus Brooke returned to the scene of his former 
triumphs early in February, as “ Othello,” and was welcomed with 
all the old enthusiasm. Rather later he was to be seen as the 
hero, “‘ Don Gomez de la Vega,” of a new tragedy in three acts, 
The Noble Heart, by Mr G. H. Lewes.t The popular tragedian 
was seldom seen to greater advantage than as Don Gomez, which 
was quite one of his finest impersonations. Another novelty was 
added soon afterwards. This was a little one-act drama, by an 
anonymous author, founded upon an incident in the life of 
Camoens, and entitled Zhe Poet’s Slave. The piece was neatly 
written, and well received, but the season, which had promised so 
much, was abruptly cut short soon afterwards—on Thursday the 
7th of March—by the arrest of the manager on a charge of 
forgery, and his very fine dramatic company was consequently 
disbanded. 

Miss Fanny Vining had a benefit on Monday the 24th of June, 
when she played “ Albert” in Sheridan Knowles’ William Tell, but 
the feature of the evening was the presence of the Nepaulese 
ambassadors, so conspicuous for the magnificence of their dresses 
and jewels, during the London season of 1850. With this and 
one or two more unimportant exceptions the new theatre 
continued closed till the end of July, when a former manager, Mr 
George Bolton, made a temporary experiment here with a revival 
of John Marston’s Elizabethan drama, The Malcontent. Carefully 
acted by Mr James Johnstone—as “ Altofronto”—and by Mrs 
Brougham, the curious old play ran considerably beyond the six 
nights originally announced, and stimulated Mr Bolton to the 
production of Fielding’s satire, Pasguin, or the Life and Death of 
Common Sense. This was also efficiently mounted and favourably 
received. 

The provisional government, however, made way for a 
permanent one, when, on Monday the 2nd of September, the 
veteran Farren brought over his clever little troupe from the 
Strand, together with their latest success, The Daughter of the 
Stars, a gipsy drama from the pen of Shirley Brooks. The open- 
ing night was also marked by the production of a new burlesque, 
The Princesses in the Tower, written by Francis Talfourd, who, by 





+ Produced at the Marylebone early in 1849. ; 
t Mr Lewes contributed many pieces to the Lyceum stage, during the 
Vestris management, under the soubriquet of “ Slingsby Lawrence,” 
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the way, was simply styled in the bills as “another author.” Mr 
Farren’s occupation continued for three years, during which the 
Olympic held much the same position as it had previously done 
under Mr Spicer. The legitimate drama was occasionally 
presented, but comedy and domestic drama generally prevailed. 
The pieces were always well mounted, and the acting was of the 
best, whilst the theatre, though scarcely the resort of fashion, was 
at any rate ever in high favour with the general public. In 
addition to the lessee, his two sons, Henry and William Farren, 
Jun., Compton, Mrs Stirling, Mr and Mrs Leigh Murray, Miss 
Louisa Howard, and Mr Shalders formed the nucleus of an excel- 
lent working company, and Mr C. Bender returned to his former 
position of stage director. A dramatic version—by Mr Wellsford 
—of Adolphe Adam and Scribe’s opera, Giralda, was the next 
novelty, with Mrs Stirling as the heroine, followed by a new farce, 
The Oldest Inhabitant, taken from Le Pére Turlututu, a French 
stockpiece, immortalised by the genius of Bouffé. In 
this the character of a centenarian was sustained by 
Farren in so artistic a manner, as fully to rival—in the opinion of 
judges—his famous Parisian prototype. My Wife's Daughter, 
another translation from the French, by Stirling Coyne, was next 
given, but the beginning of November witnessed a far more 
important novelty in a five act tragedy, Philip of France and 
Marie de Meranie,by Westland Marston, in which Mr G. V. Brooke 
once more reappeared, accompanied by Miss Helen Faucit. This 
really fine drama was founded upon an historical fact relating to 
Philip-Augustus, who had been involved in a dispute with Pope 
Innocent the Third, owing to having repudiated his first wife, 
Ingelburga, Princess of Denmark, in order that he might remarry 
with Agnes—or Marie—daughter of the Duke of Merania. 
France was consequently laid under interdict, and the King had 
to separate from Agnes, who finally died of grief. The acting of 
Mr Brooke and Miss Faucit was truly magnificent, and the play, 
which was admirably put upon the stage, commanded—for those 
days—a lengthened run. At Christmas, Mr Tom Taylor contri- 
buted an extravaganza, the plot of which was derived from Mdme 
de Beaumont’s fairy tale, Prince Destr,and which was now entitled 
Prince Dorus, or The Romance of the Nose. As might have been 
inferred, the dialogue proved exceedingly pointed and clever, and 
Miss Louisa Howard, as “ Mignonette,” showed herself—not for 
the first time—to be the very pearl of fairy princesses. Prince 
Dorus, which had much success, was elegantly mounted in the 
style of Watteau. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_ OO 
SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The even temper of last Saturday’s concert, artists and audience 
included, was in strange contrast with one of London’s chocolate 
climates that coloured the metropolis like a giant’s pipe. The 
importance of the programme was the counter-draught to the 
outside world of human smoke, for it simply drove the public in 
clouds into the hall, crowding it to the extinction of late comers. It 
is almost a query whether the Londoner wished to bury himself in 
the shell of the concert, viz., the hall, and in such wise escape for a 
time from the suicidal street, or in the hall’s temporary mind, the 
programme, which contained many works, that, by this time, have 
been thoroughly digested, although not to the extent of surfeiting its 
delectors,* who sat clothed in traditional delight at Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A major, for piano and violin, better known by its dedica- 
tion to Kreutzer. (So /—‘‘ Never you mind, roll on! ”—Or Blivge.) 
The work just mentioned may be safely termed a pillar of these 
programmes, for although it has appeared but twice this season, its 
regularity in coming round, and the glorious reminiscences it 
awakens and leaves in its wake, form twins to the season we are 
about to enter. It is almost useless to reverberate its performance 
in ’85, Herr Joachim was but the mouth of the season whose power 
is infinite. Nothing now is left to criticise, but those who, for want 
of inspiration, drink deeply of the ink before them. Of executants 
whose ability is critic-proof, and on whose especial talent the ever 
ready and nimble nib splits into fragments (as when relating Herr 
Joachim’s performance of the ‘‘ Kreutzer” last Saturday), then must 
its ~— turn round on his companions in pen and commence firing 
on them. 

Herr Joachim was partner in Beethoven’s Sonata, with Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, whose narration of the Master’s story was what many 
previous performances have proclaimed her to possess, viz., fluency 


* Qy. detractors, —Dr Blinge, 








and precision, together with much thought, the result of which 
opinions must go into division, the total being its parallel to speaking 
a language perfectly, only divorced from its native pronunciation, 
Miss Zimmermann was heard, appreciated, and applauded in Bach’s 
organ Prelude and Fugue in G minor—deranged by Liszt—her per- 
formance of which was as faithful to the subject as the work under- 
taken suited her powers. Responding to a loud encore, Miss 
Zimmermann harmonized a repetition with a Sarabande and Musette 
in G minor, by the same master. Three pieces for pianoforte and 
violoncello, by Rubinstein, did not redeem the works already heard 
this season by the same composer, and tended more to the thought 
that for some reason unknown, the Wechwotynezian pianist supplies 
these concerts with the most effervescing portion of his ideas, the 
difference being, that instead of sparkling up one’s nose, they bubble 
unpleasantly in the mind for some time afterwards. Signor Piatii, 
whether liking the choice or not, played with remarkable energy, 
and with qualities that must enlarge the so-called sin, covetousness, 
and leave him alone on his island-instrument. Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann shared the evident delight of the public at a work 
whose only good excuse in the programme was the pleasure of 
hearing its representatives. 

Mozart’s Quintet in C major, headed the programme, and 
proved as great a success as on all previous occasions. The 
vocalist, Mr Maas, whose appearance at these concerts this year has 
not been more frequent than the public would wish, sang Handel’s 
recit and air, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still” and ‘‘ Waft her angels,” 
with Schubert’s Serenade, ‘‘Through the night my songs adjure 
thee,” both being received at their close with encorial intentions, all 
of which, however, Mr Maas squashed with a simple bow. Mr 
Zerbini was replaced by a gentleman whose name, on the programme, 
had to be read through his own, but who, nevertheless, accompanied 
satisfactorily. Dop1nas. 

[ The foregoing brief, like others from the same hand, must be 
perused cum grano, and digested accordingly. It contains passages 
which would puzzle the most cunning and experienced examiners of 
hieroglyph, and, in short, only a philologer of the widest polyglotic 
research can hope by unrelenting diligence to approach anything like 
midway towards the bottom. Not being divers, furnished forth by 
Zoroaster with wings and claws like the “ Prophet Hydra,” it is 
hardly for us to embark upon such a deep adventure. We, there- 
fore, decline it, inviting meanwhile, the close inspection of those 
masters of glyph who shine conspicuously in the Bayreuthian 
galaxy. Moreover, should a correct interpretation be excavated, one 
thousand pounds will be found safely deposited in the tron chest of 
“The Musical World.” ] 





VERSES 
Written on the Birthday of the Wisest and the Best of Men. 


Good deeds, like roses or the fond pale flowers 
That linger in the shade, make fair the earth, 
And send their fragrance far from those sweet bowers 
Where ever-beauteous love erst gave them birth. 
They cheer the weary runner in life’s race, 
And fill the world with joy and matchless grace, 


Like clustering blossoms round a parent stem, 
Do noble acts and words of high import 
Form wreaths of fadeless glory fit for them 
That scorn all pleasures of the baser sort. 
No crown more lasting can the heart devise 
Than brave endeavour, loftiest emprise. 


March 2nd, 1883, T. J. DUDENEY. 











Empire THEatre.—Before its production, The Lady of the Locket 
(libretto by Mr H. Hamilton) was fairly regarded as a speculative 
opera. Did anyone ask, ‘‘ Who is Mr William Fullerton, the com- 
poser ?”’ those whose reply was other than ‘‘ Don’t know,” gave an 
answer very little better. This, however, had no injurious influence 
on the prospects of the work. The public are rather attracted than 
oe by a ‘‘dark horse.” He strikes the imagination like a 
sudden sound in the night. Who could tell whether the wind of 
genius would be found blowing from Mr Fullerton’s quarter, wafting 
an argosy more richly laden than ever was Spanish galleon? A 
great crowd went to the Empire for satisfaction, and were diverted 
from the true quest by costly dresses, splendid appointments, and 
magnificent stage pictures. But this did not signify. The house 
was pleased, and The Lady of the Locket will keep the stage for 
some time to come. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 79. 
(Continued from page 149. ) 
1825. 

A new opera, called The Fall of Algiers, was performed at Drury 

Lane Theatre on the 19th of January. In this opera Sapio had some 
music well adapted to his voice, which he sang with much taste, and 
Miss Stephens had a spirited composition, which she gave with great 
effect. ‘The music, by Bishop, was much and deservedly applauded. 
On the 25th of April, His Majesty commanded the opera of Der 
Freyschiitz, at Covent Garden Theatre. On entering his box he was 
received with loud and continued cheering, and immediately after 
“God save the King ” had been twice sung, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York entered, and took his seat by the King. His Majesty, 
whose musical taste is infallible, appeared to be much pleased with 
Weber’s charming music. In the morning of that day a general 
rehearsal of Der Freyschiitz took place for the purpose of making 
such corrections as might render the performance acceptable to the 
King. At that rehearsal a German baron introduced himself, being, 
as he said, authorized by his friend Weber to restore a piece which 
had been omitted. In this piece was a note of enormous length for 
the flute, which Mr Birch, the principal flute-player, said could not 
be played. ‘‘No!” said the baron; ‘‘ May I ask why ?”—“ Sir,” 
answered the flutist, ‘‘it is so long that I would not attempt it 
unless you will have a surgeon by, that in case I rupture a blood 
vessel he may be ready to stop the hemorrhage.” That admirable 
flute-player might with safety have adopted the mode of poor old 
Schubert, the German bassoon-player, who, at a rehearsal in the 
same theatre forty years before, having in his part a long holding- 
out note of several a which he was unable to sustain, stopped in 
the middle of it, and on the leader of the band calling to him, ‘‘ Hold 
out that note !” replied in his quiet way, “‘It is very easy for you, 
Mister Baumgarten, to say ‘hold out that note,’ but who is to find 
de vind?” On the 28th of April was produced at the same theatre 
the long-promised and anxiously expected new romantic opera in two 
acts, called Preciosa, or, The Spanish Gipsy, composed by Carlo 
Maria Von Weber. The music of this opera is agreeable, but it 
displays neither the learning nor the fancy of that great composer’s 
other works ; nor, indeed, would the subject admit of bold strokes 
and flights of fancy. The paucity of musical effect, however, and 
the want of interest in the drama, caused its total failure. The 
etting up of this piece was superintended by an insignificant 
oreigner, deputed by the manager, of course, who certainly 
possessed no musical knowledge whatever, and who, judging by his 
exterior, I should not hesitate to denominate a little German 
schneider (tailor). 

It is not difficult to a nice observer to discover the professions of 
men by the cut of their coat or their carriage. The lawyer may be 
recognized by his fox-like cunning and his forensic wig. The 
physician, speaking prophetically, by his grave countenance and his 
creaking shoes. The dancing master by his soldier-like erectness, 
and the ungentlemanly turn out of his toes ; and the tailor by the 
inanity of his gait, and his inseparability from the shop. The 
following instance of the latter occurred many years ago to a friend 
and pupil of mine, an officer of the Guards. A Mr M’Bean, an army 
tailor, having the contract for making the clothing for the Cold- 
stream regiment, attended, as was customary, on the parade in St 
James’s Park the morning on which the battalion forming the King’s 
Guard first appeared in their annual new uniforms. On that 
occasion a field-officer was present to inspect them. While the 
general, attended by the master-tailor, was passing the line, he 
pointed out a trifling defect in the waistcoat of the Honourable 
Captain F——, ‘Oh, General,” said the tailor, ‘a stitch or two 
will remedy that in a minute ;” and appearing to be at a loss for 
something, anxiously said to the dashing captain, ‘‘ Have you got a 
needle and thread about you?” 

The grand musical festival at York, for the benefit of the hospital 
ke, commenced on the 12th of September, in York Minster, and 
bg continued the three following re under the patronage of His 
of Hai Ro: performances consisted of selections from the works 
Wilkinec, ’ Ey: Haydn, &c., which were ably sung by Miss 
M Phim? iss Stephens, Mdlle Garcia, Mr Vaughan, Mr Braham, 

t Phillips, Mr Sapio, and others. The band, which was very 
Perrine, consisted chiefly of provincial performers collected from 
ag of ~~ surrounding country, who being fortunately blended 
effect -_ r of the principal musicians from London (who had the 
j Ap JSuglemen), headed by Cramer, the excellent leader, pro- 

doatl an admirable effect. The aisle of York Minster (which is 
; uu phage length of that of Westminster Abbey) afforded ample 
€ for the company, and was completely filled, on each of the 

8, with beauty, rank, and fashion. 
uring my journey to York with a friend, to assist at this music 








meeting, I was greatly surprised, and subsequently amused, when 
we were just going to sit down to supper at the inn in Newark, in 
Nottinghamshire, on a stranger entering the room, and in a theatrical 
tone calling out, ‘‘ Eat no more !” and placing himself at the head 
of the table, saying to those who were sitting at it, ‘‘ What will you 
take—a leg, or a breast? What shall I help you to—a gizzard, 
wing, ora merry thought? Ha, ha, ha; for 1 am de fat man what 
slices de beef!” We naturally conceived that he was mad, till we 
were informed that he was a provincial actor, well known there, 
going to perform during the races at Doncaster. In the night, when 
we stopped to change horses, this hero of the sock and buskin, who 
was an outside passenger, on alighting, exclaimed, ‘‘ It is a nipping 
and an egar air, and I’m sick at heart !” and by a sudden transition 
gave us a specimen of his vocal powers by singing ‘“‘Take your auld 
cloak about ye!” While the horses were being put to the coach he 
gave us a touch of Harlequin, saying, when his exertions were ended, 
‘* That is what I call a cheap glass of brandy, for it has answered all 
the purposes of cognac, and has cost me nothing!” When we 
stopped in the morning to breakfast, our theatrical friend again did 
the honours of the table, and saying he was partial to a raw egg in 
his tea, desired the waiter to bring some, which being done, he broke 
one into his own cup, and during the temporary absence of my 
friend, he broke one into his cup also. Ina minute that gentleman 
returned, and, on tasting his tea, said with surprise, ‘‘ Bless me! 
what sort of tea is this ?”—*‘‘ Sir,” said the Thespian, ‘‘I put a raw 
egg into my cup, and thinking you might like the same, I popped 
another into yours. What is sauce for the goose, you know, is sauce 
for the gander.”—‘‘ Yes,” said my friend, ‘and there is another 
adage to which some deference is due,—‘ Free, but not too free!’” 
The actor (somewhat confused) was about to explain, when, for- 
tunately, the coachman announcing that he was ready, we paid for 
our meal and proceeded on our journey. Our actor, who had 
hitherto rode outside, now took a seat within, and continved his 
eccentricities as if he possessed an inexhaustible fund of animal 
spirits. We soon afterwards took up a genteel, middle-aged female 
from a handsome house in a village we passed through. This lady, 
who was going to Doncaster, being polite and communicative, 
pointed out to us several of the mansions of the nobility and gentry, 
particularly Belvoir Castle, the superb seat of the Duke of Rutland, 
of which we had a fine distant view. She also afforded some infor- 
mation relative to the family of its noble possessor ; amongst which 
she stated that Lady E—h, the duke’s sister, was married to Mr 
D—d, the son of the great London banker. ‘‘ Right, madame,” said 
our theatrical friend, ‘‘ the lady made a prudent choice by marrying 
a banker, for (as is sometimes the case in high life) if she should 
happen to get on a little too fast, her husband can give hera check /” 
In this way we arrived at Doncaster, where we lost sight of our 
amusing, though troublesome companion, and from thence proceeded 
through Tadcaster, Ferry Bridge, &c., to the ancient city of York, 
the inconvenience of whose close and narrow streets is counter- 
balanced by the grandeur and beauty of its venerable pile, York 
Minster, which far exceeds all other cathedral churches in England. 
The people of Yorkshire have a remarkably broad dialect, and 
pronounce their words in a very peculiar manner. For instance, for 
souls, they say sauls ; for stones, stauns ; and for tongue (a fluency of 
which is so much admired in the ladies), they say tong. Nay, even 
well educated persons residing in the city of York express them- 
selves ina similar manner. A friend of mine who resided at Don- 
caster, coming on a visit to London in the year 1792, I introduced 
him toa glee club of which I and some theatrical vocalists were 
members, one of whom was Charles Bannister. This gentleman, 
whose name was Shovel, was descended from the famous Admiral 
Shovel, whose ship, with others under his command, was wrecked 
whilst homeward bound off the Scilly Islands, in the reign of Queen 
Anne. At supper, there being on the table among others a dish. of 
cured sheeps’ tongues, my Doncaster acquaintance, addressing 
Bannister, who headed the table, said, ‘I will thank you for one 
of those tongs.” —‘‘ Certainly, sir,” replied Bannister in his whim- 
sical manner ; ‘‘ but as they are very small, I would recommend to 
you to have two, and then you will have a pair of tongs, Mr 


Shovel !” 
(To be continued. ) 








Mr Water MAcFARREN will give a lecture on ‘‘ Beethoven as a 
Pianoforte Writer,” illustrated by a pianoforte recital, at the Bristol 
Museum, on Tuesday, the 24th inst., at eight o’clock. 

A VocaL and instrumental concert is announced to take place at 
the South Place Institute, Moorgate Street, E.C., next Saturday, 
when, amongst others, the following artists will appear—Mdme 
Whitfield Rose, Miss Anita Austin, Mr Evan Jones, and Herr Georg 
Asch. 
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MORE INTERVIEWS.* 
Mr W. S. GILBERT. 


Mr Gilbert strolls about the handsome library in his new house in 
Harrington Gardens as he frankly conveys some of his views on the 
condition of the drama in England. His library is just that particular 
private room a library ought to be, with all aids and appliances to 
study and communication outwards that a perfect library should 
have. Mr Gilbert, who personally superintended the construction 
of his house, is especially proud of three of its characteristics. These 
are the telephone, the electric light, and the letter-box. A cupboard 
to the left of a beautiful Chippendale bookcase contains a telephone 
communicating with the general system and a special wire to the 
Savoy Theatre, whither Mr Gilbert now rarely goes except for the 
purpose of rehearsal. While I listen he communicates to the clerks 
orders as to scenery and so forth. The room, like the whole of the 
house, from the kitchens, lined with white glazed bricks, to the roof, 
is lit by the electric light. There are a steam-engine, a dynamo- 
engine, and accumulators in the basement, and the rooms are beauti- 
fully illuminated by cut-glass lamps supplied by the wires laid in 
when the house was planned. Charming lamps cut in facets to 
represent pineapples appear on the staircase and in the sixteenth- 
century dining-room with its pictures by Tintoret, Vander Capelle, 
and Maes. This system of illumination is of great value when Mr 
and Mrs Gilbert give their frequent and charming children’s parties 
and dramatic entertainments. Only the other day the drawing-room 
was converted into a theatre, and the backs of everybody necessarily, 
but so far unfortunately, turned to the carved alabaster fireplace, a 
handsome piece of work. On such occasions the central hall of the 
edifice, like that of some old country house, comes into strong relief, 
and quite fulfils its purpose as a gathering place. In the library Mr 
Gilbert has yet another surprise for the visitor who has not called 
on him since he left ‘‘The Boltons.” He has a letter-box with a 
shoot down into the butler’s pantry, the said butler being ordered to 
mail letters according to postal arrangements every hour or two in 
the day. This is an admirable plan for a busy man who is apt to 
leave letters on his writing-table not only for hours but days. Mr 
Gilbert’s letters are flung into his private post-office, and are then 
completely off his mind. 

‘**T don’t think,” remarks Mr Gilbert, ‘‘that the knack of dramatic 
construction can be exactly defined. My impression is that the 
method is very different according to the nature of the work to be 
done. It entirely depends on what is wanted, and on the ability of 
the writer to fulfil that demand. As it seems to me the first 
necessity of the author is to find out what is wanted—what theme 
is uppermost in the mind of the public at that particular moment. 
Patience and The Pirates of Penzance are, with many thanks to my 
distinguished colleague, Sir Arthur Sullivan, vastly popular, in some 
regard perhaps by virtue of their popular application. These 
successes were so brilliant as to be dazzling, and Sir Arthur and I 
were very fortunate in our alliance with Mr D’Oyly Carte, whose 
eo ability has brought in a large return to the confedera- 

ion.” 
fi wi In writing comic opera and other things, what do you think about 
rst?” 

‘It is very difficult to tell how you begin. I cannot give you a 
good reason for our forthcoming piece being laid in Japan. It has 
seemed to us that to lay the scene in Japan afforded scope for 
picturesque treatment, scenery, and costume, and I think that the 
idea of a chief magistrate, who is king, judge, and actual executioner 
in one and yet would not hurt a worm, may perhaps please the 
public, This is the sword of a Japanese executioner! You will 
observe that it is a double-handed sword, with a grip admitting of 
two distinct applications of strength. Our scenery is quite Japanese, 
and our costumes have been imported. As I am only partner, and 
do not want to spoil any amusement you may possibly enjoy on the 
first night, I will not say any more about it, except that I am anxious 
about the clothes being properly worn. For I have a certain terror 
of what are called ‘ dress improvers ’—otherwise, as you remind me, 
‘ birdcages ’"—and have my doubts about the flat black hair. Here 
“ —— of Japanese people, very well-looking some of them, 

ut not ”— 

‘* Where do you begin ?” 

‘Generally, I think by what is in demand, or I think is in de- 
mand, I first ask myself what things are just then asked for by the 
public, and try to write up to some one interesting subject. The 
state of the navy, of the army, estheticism, and so on, have thus 
been written about. This, however, is only my method for certain 
pieces, and I can understand writers beginning anywhere, and 
oo any subject they may on consideration imagine to be 
attractive. 





* “Workers and their Work.”—Daily News, 








“¢ It is said that English dramatic authors are not very inventive or 
original |” ; : 

“T do not think that public opinion, of which personally I most 
certainly have nothing to complain, is quite fair in its estimate of 
English dramatic authors. Without thinking much about the 
matter, the first-comer compares the English with the French 
dramatic author. On the face of it this is unfair. You might as 
well compare the command of a Dover mail boat with that of a 
Cunarder. The field of the French writer is almost unlimited. He 
is bound by no restrictions as to bringing the blush on the cheek of 
the ‘maiden of bashful fifteen.’ He writes for men and married 
women. His first thought when hammering out the clow or main- 
spring of his play is ‘ What shall I do with my adulteress?’ Now, 
except when a play is confessedly translated from the French, or 
founded upon a novel, this person is forbidden to English dramatists, 
Our lovers must be single young men and women, and we are tied 
down to a happy or comedy conclusion.” 

“* Ts not this English system very artificial ?” : 

‘‘ Almost entirely so. You and I and a few more are happy in our 
domestic and other relations ; but is this true of all English people? 
What the contemporary playwright is asked to represent is not what 
life is, but what it ought to be. It unfortunately happens, that is, 
for the dramatist, that as much may be said of ordinary life as of 
that of nations. It is written ‘‘ Happy is the nation which has no 
history.’ It might as well be said ‘Happy is the family without 
dramatic incidents,’ But play-writing requires dramatic incidents. 
Good people carry on the work of the world, but they are not 
amusing as arule, and their ordinary lives would hardly make a 
play of any kind—except now and then a farce. Hence, except in 
the case of Shakspere or of French adaptations, English dramatists 
are driven within the narrow limits of bourgeois thought imposed by 
the survival of Puritanical prejudice. The English dramatist dances 
his hornpipe in fetters.” 

“* Not so well off; then, as the novelist ?” 

‘“‘No. The novelist’s work may be excluded from the sanmeey or 
the schoolroom, but children are supposed to go to theatres. Why 
young girls are taken to see Othello and Hamlet, not to speak of 
Measure for Measure or Cymbeline, is an insular mystery. And in 
every house are copies of Adam Bede and Dombey.and Son. Yet, if 
you put Dombey and Son on the stage you are compelled to suppress 
the elopement. It seems ridiculous that what is read at home 
cannot appear on the stage ; but there are good English reasons why 
not. Young girls are not allowed to read novels, and are yet taken 
to the theatre. This accounts for the weakness of many English 
plays.” ; 
sas (To be continued. ) 


THE LOST SECRET. 

Some time since we took from the Leipsic Signale an account 
of a curious discovery, made by Herr Schradieck of Chicago, as to 
the essence used by the old Italian violin-makers for their marvellous 
instruments.* The same paper publishes, in its last number, a 
letter from M. Radivanowsky, a Russian engineer, confirming in 
every point the assertions of Herr Schradieck. M. Radivanowsky 
states that, on the occasion of the Geographical Congress of 188], in 
Venice, he made researches in the North of Italy as to the existence 
of a pine essence which appears to have been known in those parts 
down to the last century, but has since aneperes It was the 
essence of this tree which the Cremona violin-makers are supposed to 
have employed. The scientific name of the tree is abics balsamifera, 
or pinus balsamea (Lin.). It is this tree which Herr Schradieck claims 
to have discovered in Virginia and Canada. M. Radivanowsky 
asserts that the pinus balsamifera exists, also, and thrives easily, 
in Germany and Russia. But up to now no one seems to have 
thought of utilising the balsam it produces to make the a for 
coating the wood of which violins and violoncellos are made. M. 
Radivanowsky says that he tried it lately with the most satisfactory 
results, The lacquer produced by this tree is, we are informed, 
absolutely identical with that used by the Stradivariuses and 
Amatis,—Le Guide Musicale. 








Tue Arch-Duchess Maria Valeria of Austria, and the Princess 
Amelia of Bavaria have presented marble busts of themselves to 
Franz Liszt, for his having played before them in Pesth. 





* Reference is here, doubtless, made to the article of which an English 
version was published at page 8 of our issue for January 8rd. That article 
treated, however, not merely of the essence used by the old Italian makers, 
but also, and more especially, of the wood.—Ep, Jfusical World. 
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MUSIC AT MONTREAL. 
(From the “ New York Keynote,” January 24, 1885.*) 

The Philharmonic Society of this city gave two concerts on the 
8th and 9th insts., and may be fairly said to have entered on a new, 
and, at the same time, vigorous existence, owing in a great measure 
to the steady growth of better musical education than formerly, 
and the useful rivalry of younger and less ambitious organizations. 
That they were firmly resolved ‘‘ to do or die” was evident by the 
selection for the first concert of such a complex and extremely 
difficult work as Schumann’s setting of Moore’s fanciful and 


serenely beautiful poem, Zhe Paradise and the Peri, and it may at | 


once be stated that, taking the performance as a whole, the society 
may be congratulated on having secured a success they may be 
proud of, ‘ 

It must in fairness be added that invaluable assistance was given 
by the New York soloists, Miss Emma Juch, Miss Emily Winant, 
and Mr Morawski. Mr Hervey was unfortunately prevented by 
indisposition from doing justice to the tenor music on both evenings. 

In the orchestra also, such an important factor in this, as in all 
Schumann’s works, very necessary support was supplied by twenty 
instrumentalists from Boston, and these added to the local musicians 
brought the band up to the respectable number of forty. 

Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri is by this time so well known 
that little or nothing new remains to be added to what has already 
been written on the subject, especially as far as New York is con- 
cerned, where of course musical intelligence and culture have 
reached the ‘‘latest developments.” That it was one of the first 
works to mark the ‘‘ new departure” is also well-known, and is, no 
doubt, one of the most generally acceptable instances of Schumann’s 
peculiar style, notwithstanding occasional reflections of his friend 
Mendelssohn. 

It will not be going much out of the way to here call attention to 
another and very different work inspired by Moore’s poem, namely, 
Sterndale Bennett’s Fantaisie Overture, Paradise and the Peri, Op. 
42, composed for the jubilee concert of the London Philharmonic 
Society, a work of wonderful picturesqueness, grace, and tenderness, 
and by its reflective style forming a worthy pendant to its more 
elaborate and ambitious sister work. 

One is tempted to trespass by this digression on valuable space, 
but the excuse must be that the works of Sterndale Bennett have 
hardly received the notice they deserve from conductors on this side 
of the Atlantic, notwithstanding the attention and appreciation 
given to them in England and Germany, and in fact in all other 
parts of the most successful and enduring of all republics—that of 
art. 

Perhaps no one has done more towards popularizing the works of 
this great English composer, through the medium of the Press, than 
Mr Joseph Bennett, the celebrated London critic, now on a visit to 
this continent, and with whom it has always been a labour of love 
to champion the cause of his distinguished and deeply lamented 
namesake, 

It would be superfluous to enter into extended detail of the per- 
formances of the Montreal Philharmonic Society, except that the 
programme of the second evening consisted of Handel’s Alexander's 
Feast, Beethoven's No. 1 Symphony in ©, and the Jiibel Overture 
of Weber, all creditably rendered. 

The solo singers, however, hailing from New York, deserve special 
recognition of their very successful efforts towards making the 
concerts an artistic success. That Miss Emma Juch is a general 
favourite on this side of the Atlantic goes without saying. The 
great progress she has made since her first appearance, her 
versatility, and the intellectual perception she brings to bear on 
everything she attempts, all go towards proclaiming her an artist and 
singer of the first order, In both the Paradise and the Peri and 
Alexander's Feast, her success was undoubted, and it must be added 
thas her delivery inter alia of the airs from the last-named work, 

War he sung,” and “The Prince unable ”—the second in particular 





* Delayed in transmission. 





—as an instance of faithful adherence to the true Handelian style 
(now unhappily rare) was simply perfect. Miss Winant gave the 
mezzo-soprano music in Schumann’s cantata in acceptable style, and 
when it is added that she very kindly sang most of the tenor part in 
addition, it will readily be conceded that her task was anything but 
a light one. Mr Morawski’s singing of the bass part in both works 
gave the best possible assistance to the general success of the 
concerts. With a genuine bass voice under perfect control, he com- 
bines purity of style and a thorough knowledge of Handelian singing. 
His interpretation of “Bacchus ever young” and ‘Revenge, 
Timotheus cries,” in particular were prominent among the successful 
numbers of the programme. In conclusion, it must be added that 
Mr Couture conducted with ability, but ina few instances his tempi 
were open to question. Grorce E. CasE. 
—$ = — — 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

BreMEN.—Paul Geisler has written a ‘‘ Symphonic Poem,” entitled 
Frithjof, which will shortly be performed, under his own direction, 
in Leipsic, and is founded on motives taken from his opera Jngeborg, 
= with signal success a short time since at the Stadttheater 

ere. 

LisBon.—The next novelty at the San Carlo will be a new opera, 
La Derelitta, with music by a well known amateur, the Viscount 
d’Arneiro, who has already produced various works, including a 
semi-serious opera, Elisire di Giovinezza, brought out at the same 
theatre nine years ago ; a grand ballet, Ginn ; and a ‘‘Te Deum,” 
performed in St Paul’s Church. 

Paris.—Two performances, instead of one, are now announced of 
Adalbert Goldschmidt’s oratorio, Les Sept Péchés capitaux (Die 
Sieben Todsiinden), but at a later date than originally intended : the 
first performance taking place on the 26th, aa the second on the 
3lst inst. The locality, moreover, is shifted from the Cirque d’Hiver 
to the Théatre du Chateau-d’Eau. 

Romr.—Besides Gioconda, with Signore Durand and Donadio, with 
Maini, Cotogni, and Barbacini, I/ Barbiere, and, perhaps, Don 
Giovanni as well, will be produced this season at the Teatro Apollo. 

New York.—The German season at the Metropolitan Operahouse 
has come to an end, and the company are now “on the road.” The 
first town they visited was Chicago. The undertaking sustained a 
heavy loss by the death of Dr Leopold Damrosch. He may be said to 
have literally fallen a sacrifice to over-work. The profits of the tour 
are to be handed over to his family, who are left in anything but 

ood circumstances. It is not yet decided who shall succeed the 
, Soot as conductor at the Metropolitan Operahouse, when the 
company return there. Mr Walter Damrosch, his son, will probably 
be appointed assistant conductor. 

ViennA.—Merelli was here lately for the purpose of making the 
final arrangements with regard to the approaching Italian campaign 
at the Carl-Theater. The season will commence on the 7th April 
with La 7'raviata, Elena Teodorini appearing as the heroine. e 
other operas given will, it is said, be Lucia, Rigoletto, Lucrezia 
Borgia, La Sonnambula, I Puritani, and Ruy Blas. The last work 
has never been played here before. 

A Buncu or Dares.—Luigi Cherubini died on the 15th March 
(Paris, 1842); Giovanni Battista Pergolesi, on the 16th (Pozzuoli, 
1736) ; Halévy, on the 17th (Nice, 1862) ; Giovanni Battista Lalli, 
on the 22nd (Paris, 1687); and Beethoven, on the 26th (Vienna, 
1827). Joseph Haydn was born at Rohrau on the 31st of the same 
month, 1732. 








Anton Rusinstern’s oratorio, Paradise Lost, will shortly be 
performed at Pesth and Breslau. 

A STERNDALE Bennett Discovery.—A missing string quartet in 
G, by the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, has just been discovered at 
Brighton by his enthusiastic pupil, Mr Thomas Wingham, of the 
Royal Academy of Music. The quartet, which is in Sterndale 
Bennett’s autograph, is in parts, the viola part, which was evidently 
written last, bearing date bet. 15th, 1831. At that time Bennett was 
only 15, and he had been for five years a student at the Royal 
Academy of Music. The quartet was rehearsed at the Academy in 
1831, but it was never performed. Bennett handed the parts to his 
fellow-student, Mr John Gledhill, of Brighton, in whose possession 
they have since remained. The quartet, which will shortly be per- 
formed at one of the musical afternoons held at the Brompton 
Oratory, consists of four movements, viz., allegro moderato, adagio, 
allegro (minuetto), and allegro finale.—Daily News, March 11th. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


DrrEcTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


(Last ConcERT BUT Two OF THE SEASON) 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, MARCH 16, 1885, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet, in O sharp minor, Op. 132, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (Beethoven)\—MM, Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Songs— 
“Figlia mia” and “ Prigioniera ho l’alma in pena” (Handel)—Mr Maas; 
Gigue in G major, Pastorale in E minor, and Presto in D major, for pianoforte 
alone (Scarlatti)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 

Part IL.—Larghetto and Rondo Vivace, in D major, for two violins (Spohr)— 
MM. Joachim and Straus; Air, ‘‘ Salve dimora casta e pura” (Gounod)—Mr 
Maas—violin obbligato, Herr Joachim; Trio, in G minor, for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello (Schumann)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Herr Joachim, and 
Signor Piatti, 








Accompanist—Signor RoMILI. 


Last Concert BuT Two OF THE SEASON, 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, MARCH 14, 1885, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 
jProgramme, 

Quartet, in D minor, Op. 161, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Schubert) 
—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Air, ‘‘ Adelaide” (Beethoven)— 
Mr Edward Lloyd; Sonata, in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, for pianoforte alone 
(Beethoven)—Mdme Frickenhaus; Sonata, ‘Il trillo del Diavolo,” for violin, 
with pianoforte accompaniment, by desire (Tartini)—Herr Joachim; Songs, 
**Silent and lone” and ‘‘Tune thy strings, O Gipsy” (Dvordk)—Mr Edward 
Lloyd; Trio, in G major, Op. 9, No.1, for violin, viola, and violoncello (Beet- 
hoven)—MM. Joachim, Straus, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr SipNEY NAYLor. 











‘* LAUGHTER IN COURT.” 


‘Mr Pickwick envied the facility with which Mr Peter Magnus’ 
friends were amused.” —DicKENs. 

ScenE—Any Court. Timr—Any Trial. 

Q. C. What sort of a night was it? 

Witness. It was dark. (Laughter.) 

Judge. My learned friend hardly expected the night to be 
light I should think. (Laughter.) 

Junior. Perhaps, m’ Lud, the learned Counsel was thinking 
of a nightlight. (Roars of laughter.) 

Q. C. Well, we'll take it that it was a dark night. 
went out for a stroll ? 

Witness. No, I went for a walk. 

Judge, At any rate, the witness was walking about. 

Witness. No, my Lord, I wasn’t walking a “bout.” I was 
walking fast. (Great laughter.) 

Q. C. You were walking fast. 

Witness. I saw the prisoner. 

(. C. Well, tell us what he was doing. 

Witness. He was doing nothing. (Laughter.) 

Judge. How did he do it? (Renewed laughter.) 

Witness. Very busily, my Lord. (Laughter.) 

Junior. Like a briefless Barrister, m’ Lud. 
laughter.) 

@. C. Did he continue to do nothing long ? 

Witness. No; he soon seemed to get tired of it. 

@. C. What did he do then? 

Witness. He went into a public-house. 

Q. C. What for? 

Judge. What does my learned friend go into a public-house 
for? (Great laughter.) 

Q. C. Will you answer my question ? 

Witness. He went for some rum-shrub. 

Q. C. (proud of his acquaintance with slany, and with a 
knowing look towards the Junior Bar.) It was a very ‘frum 
plant ” the Prisoner was engaged on. 

[Shrieks of laughter, during which the Court rose, being too 

convulsed to transact any further business. 
Punch. 


You 


Now did you see anything ? 


(Roars of 











Tur Bach Memorial, a lofty pedestal surmounted by a colossal 
white Carrara marble bust of the great composer, will be solemnly 
unve:led at K6then on the 21st inst., the bicentenary of his birth. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. T. D. (Taunron).—The year! The year! by all manner of 
means, and as soon as possible. Recollect that another ‘‘ Musica 
Year ” will shortly be published. He gives twice who gives quickly. 

DovsiE-Bass.—Our correspondent is wrong in one instance and 
right in the other. To be brief, both Piatti and Bottesini played 
during one season under Sir Michael Costa at the Royal Italian 
Opera. 

of L. F.—It was on the 18th March, 1842, that Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater was performed, under the direction of Donizetti, in the 
Archiginnasio, Bologna, for the first time in Italy. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL WoRLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA.* 
(Concluded from page 153. ) 

What Lilli Lehmann wants,namely: genial originality, a strongly 
flowing stream of feeling, which seizes instantaneously on the 
audience, is possessed to the fullest extent by the great singer, 
Pauline Lucca, who is at present entrancing all Vienna, This 
“ at present” embraces, strangely enough, a whole quarter of a 
century. It is something unexampled in the history of our stage 
for any artist to be welcomed so long with such extraordinary 
and undiminished warmth by the public—the public of half 
Europe. In Vienna especially this prophetess in her own country 
has not yet lost a single atom of her magnetic force; the name: 
Lucca, in the bills, no matter what may be the opera, always 
means a house with every seat let. But still more remarkable is 
the fact that this unrivalled representative of joyous, graceful, 
and roguish characters (those favourite children of her own dis- 
position) is now rising to stronger and stronger dramatic efforts, 
and by her own creative power transforming very mediocre 
tragedies into pieces possessing attractive capabilities of the first 
class, Last year, Pauline Lucca worked a marvellous cure of this 
description on Gounod’s weakly Tribut de Zamera, and she is now 
repeating it with still more astounding energy in the case of 
Ponchielli’s Gioconda, As we are aware, that work was introduced 
to us last spring by a very respectable Italian company at the 
Imperial Operahouse, but achieved only a very dubious success. 
Gioconda was played by a talented vocalist, exceedingly popular in 
Italy, Signora Pantaleoni, a poor little thing, in whom the tumult 
of passion seemed to have worn away her small frame and caused 
her voice to evaporate ; a vivacious and clever representative of 
the part, nevertheless. But how inferior to Pauline Lucca! 
When our German Gioconda comes on as a begging street-singer, 
tenderly leading her blind mother by the hand, what a touching 
picture does she offer of maidenly and simple grace! Every tone, 
every movement, is artless and unforced. How quickly do love, 
jealously, and the desire for revenge, change the innocent girl, who 
follows, in good as in evil, the impulse of the moment! Slowly, 
pale, and seemingly increased in stature, with her eyes as though 
irremovably rivetted on her victim, does she advance in the second 
act from the back of the stage, a weird spirit of revenge, that 
congeals our blood. In the last act, too, which might be called, 
for Gioconda, a monologue rnnning through the utmost scale of 
the passions, how is every tone the immediate result of 
inward emotion swollen by the passion, now pent up and 
now bursting forth, of hopeless love! “We should have to go 
through the part scene for scene, to give even an approximative 
picture of this latest creation, all aglow with colour, presented us 
by the artist. If Pauline Lucca thus continues rising with every 
new and difficult character, whither, we might playfully inquire, 
will it lead? ‘To cite the line from King Lear: 

‘* When shall we come to the top of that same hill ?” 

But not only has the fire displayed by Lucca caused Ponchielli’s 
opera to flame up into effects of which no one scarcely had any 
previous conception, it has visibly been infused into all those 


* From the Neue freie Presse, 
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appearing with her; never have we seen them striving so zealously 
and so successfully in their respective tasks, The present perform- 
ance of Gioconda refutes two common errors : one being that every 
Italian opera is, as a matter of course, better rendered by Italians 
than by Germans; and the other, that the Italians always possess 
the finer voices. In both respects, our German performance is 
superior to the Italian performance of last year. Mdlle Braga 
as Laura surpasses, in voice and dramatic excellence, Signora Giuli 
almost as much as Pauline Lucca surpasses Signora Pantaleoni. 
Mdlle Meisslinger now sings beyond comparison more appropri- 
ately and more effectively as a blind German than as an Italian 
Cieca. The gentlemen, also, engaged in the opera excel their 
Italian predecessors, We recollect the young tenor, Valero, in 
the part of Prince Enzo Grimaldi ; his voice sounded like a penny 
trumpet, and he played like a journeyman tailor. Herr Miiller’s 
fine voice and fervid delivery, so full of feeling, ennoble the 
character generally and render more especially the apostrophe to 
the sea in the second act strikingly effective. Herr Sommer had 
a formidable rival to overcome in Dufriche who, as Barnaba, 
proved himself so admirable a delineator of character ; however, 
he was the victor. Dufriche’s voice, with its incessant tremolo, 
cannot be compared with Sommer’s luxuriant organ, while, as 
regards dramatic gradation of delivery and characteristic acting, 
Herr Sommer as Barnaba gave fresh proofs of progress which filled 
us with delight and pleasant hopes. Lastly, Herr von Reichenberg, 
who is becoming more and more firmly established in public 
favour, seems created on purpose for the State-Inquisitor, Alvise 
Badoero, the fierce “ physician of his own honour.” He would be 
the very man for King Philip in Verdi’s Don Carlos. Of Gioconda 
as an opera we spoke at length last year, and had not much good 
to say about it. The most perfect rendering will not make it a 
musical masterpiece. But it enables the best members of our 
Opera to shine with unwonted brilliancy, and the reflection of this 
brilliancy causes the successful points in the score to appear greater 
and more numerous than they are. For us, Ponchielli’s Geoconda 
is a steam-bakehouse for operatic effects ; for Pauline Lucca, it is 

‘a piece of actual life, and, when she throws herself into it, 
becomes interesting. Epvarp Hansticx. 

—o—— 


SPOHR’S DRAMATIC CONCERTO. 
By Srr Grorce A. MAcraRREN.* 

Louis Spohr was for years the idol of young musicians in 
England, many of whom unavoidably, if unintentionally, 
modelled their writings upon his fascinating manner; and his 
works were not less in favour with the more musical portion of 
the public at large. His engagement to write for and play at the 
Philharmonic Concerts of 1820 was a just act of deference to the 
European acknowledgment of his merit. His success here was 
complete, though limited within the circle that could then 
appreciate him ; but this circle expanded in after years when his 
Last Tudyment and other larger works were introduced among us, 
and his estimation grew with every visit he paid to this country. 
Younger talents have come into the field pa have gloriously won 
the same honours that he enjoyed; but though these may be 
— with him, they can never be snatched from the venerable 

r. 

The Scena Cantante, so frequently performed in public, was 
written during the summer of 1816, at a village aie Thun, in 
Switzerland, whither the author had resorted for holiday recrea- 
tion with his wife and children ; but the holiest days of an artist 
are those devoted to study, and his true recreation is in the act of 
creating, and thus Spohr, drawing inspiration from the wonders 
of nature that surrounded him, spent his strongly stimulated 
powers upon a production that was to come before the world 
during his purposed tour in Italy. The aim in this piece was to 
meet the reputed Italian preference for vocal over instrumental 
music; and the design embodies therefore the form as well as 
much of the manner of a grand aria, so as to afford to the 
Mam the amplest scope for displaying his singing qualities. 
Ege oncerto was first played at the composer's concert in the 

pest of La Scala, in Milan, September 27, 1816, when he him- 
sell sustained the solo part. He was naturally anxious as to the 
reception of his music and his playing by an audience accustomed 





pene 
ion ta ae the programine of the Philharmonic Society’s Concert of 





to the lightest style of writing, and to continuous operas rather 
than to concerts of detached pieces—an audience, too, to whom he 
appealed on the very site of their theatrical enjoyment. He was 
surprised, therefore, almost as much as pleased, at the applause 
which greeted every close in the solo part; but he owns, in his 
account of the occasion, that his self-esteem as a composer was 
wounded in proportion to the gratification of his vanity as an 
executant by these many interruptions of the music, that broke up 
its plan into fragments, drowned the tuttis, on which he had spent 
at least as much care as on the composition of the solos, and gave 
an incongruous effect to the re-entry of the violin when the 
transitions had not been heard which connected one solo with 
another. It is much to the credit of the Lombards of half a 
hundred years since, that they could so well value, at a first 
hearing, a work which will always rank among the classics of 
violin music, 





Sonnet. 


On the Unveiling of a Bust of RoBERT Burns, in West- 
minster Abbey, Saturday, 7th March, 1885, 


Bequeathed to Scotland as a sacred trust, 
Within her bosom rests his precious dust, 
And now among the relics of the past 
His marble counterfeit appears at last— 
The Bard of Doon by Avon's Bard is placed : 
And fitly thus, for so the shrine is graced. 
But where, amid the ever-circling years, 
Mankind has throned him high among his peers, 
This act of homage, tardily repaid, 
Can add no laurel to his world-crowned shade. 
’Tis but another leaf upon the tree 
Which has its roots in immortality, 
Whose amaranthine flower its fragrance shall prolong 
While hearts responsive beat to the poet’s sweetest song. 
3. ©. 
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Messrs GILBERT & SULLIVAN’s new Japanese opera will, as we 
have already announced, be produced at the Savoy Theatre this 
evening. 

Giuxio Ricorp1 still continues progressing towards the com- 
plete restoration of his health, which was greatly shaken by his 
severe illness. 

Maurice Srraxoscu, brother-in-law of Patti, is in Rome, 
where his brother, as our readers are aware, is manager of the 
Teatro Apollo. 

A Paris correspondent of the Milan Secolo asserts that Verdi 
has promised to produce his new opera, Jago, in the French capital 
next winter. (Credat Judeus.—Dr Blivge. ) 

Mpme Montiany-Rémavry has concluded her highly successful 
tour in Holland. Among the towns she visited were Rotterdam, 
Arnheim, The Hague, Amsterdam, and Utrecht. 

Mr Watrter Cuirrorp, favourably known as a baritone 
vocalist, principally on the concert stage, will make his first ap- 
pearance with the Carl Rosa Opera Company, as Brétigny, in 
Massenet’s successful opera, Manon, on its first production in 
London, at Drury Lane Theatre. 

Mr Burnanp’s new Burlesque, Mazeppa, produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre on Thursday evening, made a “ palpable hit.” The lamp 
of Burlesque, which had long been “flickering” for want of oil, 
has now been replenished by Mr Burnand’s brilliant coup de main. 

Tue second concert (conducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan) of the 
seventy-third season of the Philharmonic Society took place, at St 
James’s Hall, on Thursday evening. The Philharmonic “Prize 
Overture,” conducted by the composer, Herr Gustav Ernest, was 

iven on the occasion, and was received with marked approval by a 

rge audience, who called the composer back twice to the platform 
to receive the ‘ reward of merit,” i.e., hearty and genuine applause. 
Mdme Minnie Hauk made her first bow also on this occasion before 
a Philharmonic audience, and met with deserved success, being 
called after each of her songs. Further particulars in our next. 
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CONCERTS. 

ScuusBert Socrety.—The first concert of the nineteenth season 
(seventy-eight since the formation of the society) took place at 
St James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, March 10, on which occasion, 
in accordance with the rules of the society, the first part of the 
programme was devoted to F. Schubert’s vocal and instrumental 
compositions, including Impromptu for piano, Mr Avant; a Solo for 
violoncello, Herr Schuberth ; ‘‘ Stiindchen,”” Mr Reddows ; ‘‘Adieu,” 
Miss Avant; ‘‘Erl King,” Mr Franklin Clive; and ‘‘ Der 
Wanderer,” Herr Georg Fischer, from Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
(pupil of Stockhausen), who made his first appearance in England, 
and was well received and recalled for the excellent style in which he 
rendered the song. The second part was miscellaneous, including 
several new compositions, and opened with a Grand Trio, No. 3, by 
Alexander Fesca, played by Herr Hause (pianoforte), Herr Wise 
(viola), and Herr Schuberth (violoncello). The other instrumental 
pieces included two new compositions for pianoforte by Herr Hause, 
Nos. 2 and 3 of three new Romances, by Florian Pascal, for violon- 
cello, of which No. 2 pleased most, being splendidly played by Herr 
Schuberth, and a Grand Valse, by Wieniawski (Mr Avant). Misses 
Selina Halland Mina Somers appeared for the first time at these 
concerts. Signor Samuelli introduced two new songs of his own 
composition ; Mr Franklin Clive gave ‘‘In Cellar Cool,” and Herr 
Fischer two German songs by Marschner and Seidel. Herr 
Schuberth conducted, and the concert was a great success. 

At the first Soirée artistique, given on Thursday night, March 5th, 
at Prince's Hall, by Mr Isidore de Lara and M. Henri Logé, a large 
and fashionable company assembled. Had those accomplished 
gentlemen limited the programme to works of their own composition, 
or themes interpreted by their unaided skill, the audience would, 
probably, not have been fewer in number, nor less gratified with the 
evening's entertainment. But the concert-givers, anxious to impart 
variety, secured the services of Mr Geaussant’s choir, the members 
of which sang some pleasant part music by Mr Henry Leslie—the 
choruses, ‘‘The angel’s visit” and ‘The lullaby of life” being 
rendered with an effect far in advance of that accorded to the 
madrigal, ‘‘ My love is fair.” Mr Levetus sang Schubert’s ‘ Der 
Neugierige,” Mdme Hirlemann gained favour in Rhode’s Air with 
Variations, and Mr Gompertz essayed Tartini’s Violin Sonata in G. 
Mr Isidore de Lara commenced his share in the performance of the 
programme by a fervid rendering of the hymn ‘‘ Charité” (Faure), 
and soon after appeared on the platform to execute a task, perhaps 
one of the most trying that can fall to the lot of a composer—the 
vocal interpretation of his own work in public. The cycle of melodies 
‘*To the Palms,” the words taken from Lord Lytton’s poem Lucile, 
has already received in these columns the commendation justly its 
due. The artist secured last night the entire sympathy of the 
audience, who, by hearty applause, showed how fully they appre- 
ciated the high aim of the composer. Mr Henri Logé was but little 
less successful in his setting of ‘‘The Musician,” which was well 
sung by Miss Ehrenberg. His performance of the pianoforte solos, 
‘*Nocturne” in F sharp and grand “Polonaise” in A flat, was 
marked by good manipulation and refined taste. The accompanists 
were Signor Romili and the concert-givers.—L. T. 

WESTBOURNE PARK FREE Concerts.—The concert on Monday 
evening, March 9, showed no diminution of interest, every available 
seat being occupied. The programme, which was of a varied 
character, was much appreciated. The exponents of the vocal 
section were Miss Berta Foresta, Miss Minnie Laurie, and Mr 
Sinclair Dunn ; for the instrumental, Miss Margaret Gyde, R.A.M. 
(piano), and Mr H. A. Chapman, the courteous librarian of the 
Royal Academy of Music (flute), with Master M. Dunn (piano), who 
accompanied many of the songs. Without entering into details, it 
will be sufficient to state that Miss Foresta’s rendering of ‘‘Heaven’s 
Gates” (Arndell), accompanied by the composer, challenged an 
encore, which was duly given; and Miss Minnie Laurie, in ‘‘ Close 
to the threshold,” showed that she not only gained the ear, but the 
heart of her audience. Mr Sinclair Dunn, on whose capable 
shoulders rested the burden of the concert, acquitted himself with 
honour in all his selections. Miss Gyde chose for her solo piece a 
Nocturne by Chopin and a Valse by Moszkowski, and for her second 
appearance Thalberg’s Mose in Litto, besides taking part with 
Mr Chapman in a Duo Concertante for flute and piano (F. Archer). 
Her crisp handling of the instrument was much admired, and the 
evident culture which this artist brings to her work evoked loud 
applause. A meed of praise is due to Mr Chapman for his excellent 
flute solo, ‘‘Il1 Tremolo” (Demersseman), a piece bristling with 
difficulties, and again in the Duo Concertante above referred to, 
both of which produced a double call.—J. S. 

A CONCERT was given at Park Chapel Lecture Room, on Friday 
evening, March 8th, in aid of the choir funds, when the first part of 
the programme consisted of Mozart’s Mass in C (composed for the 





Easter Festival at Salzburg, 1779) well rendered by principals and 
choir, the quartet parts being sung by Mrs Wyatt, Mrs Sachs, Mr 
Roby, and Mr Pees. The second part was miscellaneous, and con- 
sisted of songs and choruses, including Macfarren’s part-song, ‘‘ Sing 
heigh ho,” and Eaton Faning’s ‘Song of the Vikings,” both 
unanimously encored. There were also two solos played on the 
pianoforte by Miss Edith Collins (an soonmelenes Rat of the 
veteran Mr W. H. Holmes), viz., the first movement (in C minor) of 
Mozart’s well-known and admired Fantasia and Sonata, and Mr 
Aguilar's charming melody, ‘‘Contented,” together with his 
characteristic and effective ‘‘Bolero.” The clever lady was 
deservedly applauded after each of her performances. 

LApy BRABAZON’Ss concert at Fulham, on Wednesday, March 4th, 
gave great satisfaction. Mr C. J. Bishenden, as usual, rendered his 
songs with much spirit, and was encored with enthusiasm. Miss 
Warburton, R.A.M., sang ‘‘ Should heupbraid ” with effect ; Miss Alice 
Guy was well received, and Mr Wilson will make a good singer with a 
little more practice. Mr Smith and Mrs Warner gave two duets, 
Mr Webb two recitations, and Mrs Collier two pianoforte solos. 

To meet the difficulty encountered by the want perhaps of a com- 
modious room in the immediate neighbourhood of its operations, the 
Paddington Choral Association gave, on Monday, March 2, a per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah in the Prince’s Hall. Generally 
speaking, the public concerts of a society established chiefly for the 
practice of music in any district of London, are held, and properly 
so, in, or near the locality from which the name of the institution is 
derived. Although the Paddington Association departed last night 
from this obvious arrangement, it should not on that account be 
taken for granted that the directors are desirous of substituting 
general for local claims, or that they imagine themselves for a single 
instant strong enough to engage in rivalry with the world at large 
in the performance of oratorio. But whatever their intentions, it is 
but fair at present to regard their efforts as the outcome of local 
energy, and not the product of central organization. By viewing 
the undertaking in this light it is possible to offer at least encourage- 
ment, for the choir has materials sufficiently promising to point to 
ultimate proficiency. At present, however, that desired goal is a 
very long way off. To reach it a protracted course of rehearsals is 
absolutely necessary. In each of the choruses ample tone and 
abundant energy were manifested, but little accuracy or decision. 
Occasionally an effect was wrought so satisfactory as to indicate 
that, were the parts more evenly balanced, and kept under firmer 
control, a much higher result would certainly be attained. True, 
the large orchestra did not assist in promoting clearness. Instru- 
mental amateurs seem to be fast losing touch with Handel. The 
leader, Herr Pollitzer, strove to keep the forces steady, and Mr 
Thomas Harper, the celebrated trumpeter, now and again sum- 
moned the executants to order, but at times the amateurs appeared 
beyond control. Before reaching the end of the first part the con- 
viction stole upon listeners that it would have been well had the 
society postponed for a time its visit to Piccadilly. The principal 
singers were Mrs Hutchinson, Miss Lena Law, Mr Iver M‘Kay, and 
Mr John Bridson, Mr St John Robinson being the conductor.—L. T. 

At the Aprés-Midi at Mr Nicholas Mori’s residence, Aberdeen 
Place, on the 8th March, the following was the programme :— 

Duo, piano and violin (N. Mori)—Mr Walter Mackway and Mdlle Vaillant ; 
Solo trombone (Otto Langey)—Mr Samuel Millar; Quintuor pour piano, 
violon, alto, violoncell* et contrebasse (Sir George Macfarren)—Mr Walter 
Mackway, Mr Mori, Mr Thomas Reynolds, Mr W. Hann and Mr White ; Song, 
“ Lift up thine eye” (N, Mori)—Mr J, Wagrell Scott; Solo, violin (F, David) 
—Malle Vaillant. 


——o9—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


LeIcEestER.—The last of Mr Harvey Lohr’s Chamber Concerts was 
given on Thursday evening, Feb. 25th, at the Museum Hall, before 
a numerous and appreciative audience. The concert opened with 
Gade’s Trio in F major, Op. 42, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
played—says The Leicester Journal—with much skill and effect by 
Mr Lohr, Mr Szezepanowski, and M. Albert. Miss Ehrenberg next 
sang ‘‘ Connais-tu le pays?” from Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon, with 
intensely passionate expression, and was much applauded. Her 
other songs were Kjerulf’s ‘‘Spanish Romance,” ‘‘O mother, my 
heart is too broken to sleep,” and G. J. Bennett’s ‘* When stars are 
in the quiet skies,” which were rendered in the same effective style, 
and well received. M. Albert gave much pleasure in his violoncello 
solo, Nos. 4 and 6, from Rubinstein’s Salon Stiicke, Op. 11, his tone 
and execution being both of a high order. Mr Lohr’s solo was 
Chopin’s Ballad in G minor, which was played with so much taste 
and feeling, that an enthusiastic recall followed, to which Mr Lohr 
responded by a brilliant performance of one of his latest works, a 
lively ‘‘Tarantella.” Mr Szczepanowski, the violinist, gave a 
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vigorous and striking interpretation of Moszkowski’s Bolero, Op. 16 ; 
and the concert concluded with a fine performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Grand Trio in D minor, each movement of which met with hearty 
and well-deserved applause. Mr W. G. Wood was the accompanist, 
and performed his duties most satisfactorily. We are glad to 
observe that a continuance of these concerts next season is promised, 
with the same high standard in the programmes as hitherto. 

BromieyY (KENT) ORCHESTRAL SocreTy.—For the subscribers’ 
concert, given by this society on Saturday evening, March 7th, an 
excellent programme was prepared, and ably performed. In the 
opening work, Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, the band was fairly 
subjected to a high test, from which it may be said, in perfect 
candour, the members one and all escaped with honour. Mr G. F. 
de Zoete played Spohr’s Barcarolle for the violin with remarkable 
fluency and taste; and Mr Thorowgood gave an oboe solo with 
accuracy and expression. The band was heard to great advantage 
in the Entr’act (No. 2) from Rosamunde (Schubert), and performed 
the March from Abraham (Molique) with sonority and firmness of 
rhythm. The Misses Kirby displayed charming vocal talent in the 
duet, ‘‘O lovely peace” (Handel); and Mr B. H. Latter gave a 
really beautiful rendering of Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer.” The conduc- 
tor, Mr Frank Lewis Thomas must be congratulated upon the 
proficiency of the body of amateurs he directs.—F. G. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Although the programme on Saturday last did not, as a pro- 
gramme, present any startling attractions, the concert was certainly 
one of the best enjoyed of the series. It was full of contrasts, and 
attracted the attention of the audience from the first note to the 
last. Mr T. Wingham’s Concert Overture, originally produced at 
Brighton in 1879, may be regarded as a new work, the original 
score having been lost and re-written by the composer from memory. 
Mr Wingham has certainly improved his work. It is less laboured 
and more what it professes to be, ‘“‘a mid-day dream,” full of 
elegant fancy delicately treated. Its repetition will be looked for 
with pleasure. Beethoven’s third pianoforte Concerto (that in C 
minor) was charmingly played by Mdlle Agnes Miller. This lady 
made her first appearance at these concerts under the most favour- 
able auspices, for both in the Concerto and in the three short solos 
by Scarlatti, Schumann, and Chopin, she exhibited a thorough 
appreciation of the music and an ability to interpret its true mean- 
ing with admirable effect. Her reception was most flattering. 
Rubinstein’s duets are all more or less cleverly arranged, and the 
two oe by Mdlle Sophie Liwe and Miss Lena Little—‘‘ The 
Angel” and ‘‘The Wanderer’s Night Song”—exhibit the composer 
at his best. These were followed by Schumann’s D minor Symphony, 
a work that calls for little comment at the present day. It is a 
question whether a symphony played as one continuous piece of 
music, and without the st pause between the movements, 
heightens or takes from its effects. Certainly it is a strain upon the 
members of the orchestra that is hardly desirable, and with a work 
so fully instrumented as the D minor of Schumann a short pause 
~ it is not possible after the first allegro) would be a relief 
to the listener. Miss Amy Sherwin has a very high and telling 
voice. In the well-known aria from Zauberflite, ‘Der Hille 
Rache,” she employs it freely, but the young singer should bear in 
mind that the human voice is not an instrument that can bear such 
treatment constantly. Whether Mr Manns placed thetwolast numbers 
of his programme as a contrast we know not, butthe ‘Song of the Rhine 
daughters,” from Wagner's Gétterddmmerung, is indeed a novelty 
in a concert-room. Mdme Sophie Lowe, Miss Amy Sherwin, and 
Miss Lena Little made up a trio of no small ability, and the 
orchestra, with its additional instruments, supported, if it did not 
drown, the singers, but Woglinde, Wellgunde, and Flosshilde 
appeared toinvoke the Sun-god in vain, and the audience watched their 
departure with evident satisfaction. Those acquainted with this 
highly-worked out ‘‘ illustration” of modern German music should 
have heard Herold’s old, old Overture to Zampa that followed. Mr 
Manns closed his music-book, and the orchestra laid aside their 
notes, and went in for a good eight minutes of con amore playing 
from memory. Although the time was hastened, and those unac- 
quainted with the capabilities of the players might fear at any 
moment a breakdown, on they dashed to the conclusion in the most 
spirited manner, only once pausing to hear, rhaps the most 
perfect part of the erformance, the clarionets of Messrs Clinton and 
Webb, the oboes of Messrs Walsch and Peisel, and the bassoons of 
Messrs Wotton and Son. This was the last piece in the concert, 
but the audience did not run away before its conclusion, nor did 
they forget to. applaud most heartily the conductor and those 
capable of giving such a perfect ensemble. Nos. 7 and 8 in the 
programme was indeed a contrast not easily forgotten ! 

PHOSPHOR, 





HIGHBURY PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This society gave its third concert of the present season on 
Monday evening, March 9, when an appreciative though by no 
means crowded audience attended to hear the miscellaneous 
selections set down for performance. The orchestra opened the 
concert with a rather rugged interpretation of the lively Overture to 
Marschner’s Hans Heiling, an opera at present almost unknown in 
England. Some initial phrases for wind instruments were played out 
of tune, the entry of strings a little later being alsofaulty. But after 
the choir had sung a Motett by Meyerbeer the orchestra firmly 
attacked the first movement of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral” Symphony ; 
and although in the following movements sundry discrepancies were 
discernable, yet the performance of this sublime outcome of 
Beethoven’s genius was, on the whole, good; for unblemished 
delineations of such gigantic tone pictures as are to be found in the 
great master’s polyphonic works can only be expected from professors 
of experience; therefore, with such considerations allowed, the 
Highbury Society may be congratulated upon having reached the 
satisfactory state of proficiency already exhibited. The choir was 
heard to advantage in a clever “Gloria” by M. Hauptmann, 
written in strict fugal style and capitally sustained by all the 
parts except the basses, who betrayed indecision of entry, and were 
at times slightly deficient in intonation. The chief item of interest 
in the second part was a Sarabande from an orchestral suite by 
Anton Dvorak, a composition full of beauty and tenderness, and 
deserving earnest attention upon some future occasion. A selection 
from Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, consisting of the florid soprano solo, 
“0 vago suol,” effectively sung by Miss Thornthwaite, with an 
intermingling quartet for ladies’ voices, also well rendered, was 
enthusiastically received by the audience, who evidently ap- 
preciated the Tight sensational strains of Meyerbeer more than the 
classical themes of Beethoven. Vocal selections of lesser interest 
followed, and the concert was brought to a close with four orchestral 
movements from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, con- 
cluding with the well-known ‘‘ Wedding March,” Dr Bridge being 
the conductor. H. G. 





ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

The third concert of this society took place at the Highbury 
Athenzeum on Monday last, and was to all intents and purposes an 
orchestral one, inasmuch as the chorus were only called upon to sing 
Webbe’s glee, ‘‘ When winds breathe soft,” a madrigal and motett, 
‘* Pater Noster,” of Meyerbeer’s. The orchestral piece de résistance 
was no less a work than Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral” Symphony, an 
ambitious choice for a band formed for the most part of amateurs. 
Taking into consideration the numerous difficulties with which a 
work of this description abounds, the result was certainly satisfactory, 
and reflects great credit on all concerned. When, in addition to the 
above, such works as the Overtures to Marschner’s Hans Heiling 
and Weber's Oberon, also selections from an orchestral suite by 
Dvorak, and the Midsummer Night’s Dream are iven, the society 
may well be proud of its performing members, and is a further proof 
of the rapid strides music, from a practical and executive point of 
view, has made in the rank and file of amateurs as well as professional 
players. Special mention may be made of the quartet from Les 
Huguenots, the soprano part of which was undertaken by Miss 
Thornthwaite, who possesses a well-trained voice of good compass 
and agreeable quality, taking a high sustained and clear D natural 
at the finish, p msinde gaining hearty applause. The band was 
kept well under control by their able chef, Dr Bridge, Mr David 
Beardwell being the vocal sub-conductor. W. A. J, 








A Correspondent writes to ‘‘ M. T.”—‘‘In witnessing the beautiful 
revival of The School for Scandal, at the Prince’s Theatre, this week, 
I was surprised to find that our old friend Crabtree, whose name 
awakens in so many minds pleasing recollections of the dry humour 
of the late Mr Compton, had almost ‘faded into nothingness.” For 
the sake, no doubt, of reducing the time which the play occupies in 

rformance, the whole of the scene of the scandal-mongering in the 

+ act, with the famous story of the pistol-shot so inconveniently 
followed by the appearance of Sir Peter safe and sound, has entirely 
disappeared ; though no scene in the play is better remembered or 
more amusing in its satire. Solidly built-up drawing-rooms, minuets, 
frequent changes of rich costumes, and other concomitants of a 
modern revival may be well in their way, but it is clear that we have 
to pay a heavy price for them. Even the on I certainly 
think that Mrs Langtry has never played with more charm and 
vivacity—suffers from the overpowering effect of these costly acces- 
sories. The public, however, flock to see The School for Scandal at 
the Prince’s, and while this is the case I fear that I shall only be re- 
garded as a captious critic and an old-fashioned playgoer.—J. S, M. 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Mr Augustus Harris announces that he has “ made arrangements 
with Mr Carl Rosa for a season of opera commencing Easter Monday, 
April 6th, and extending over eight weeks.” A noticeable point in 
this statement is the duration of the season. Eight weeks almost 
cover the time taken up by Italian opera when we had that institu- 
tion amongst us, and it cannot fail to suggest that the conditions 
affecting opera in English, as given by Mr Rosa, have materially 
improved. We believe that the limit of expansion has not even yet 
been reached. All circumstances promise well for the approaching 
season, and entitle us to conclude that the vacancy left by the 
collapse of Italian opera will soon be entirely filled. A subscription 
is another novel feature in the new prospectus. Borrowed from 
the procedure of Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s when these 
houses were devoted to lyric drama, the subscription system, while 
offering appreciable advantages, affords a good opportunity of testing 
the feeling of the public. If there exist a cordial desire to see opera 
in the vernacular established among us, the firm basis assured by a 
good list of paying patrons will not be wanting. Mr Rosa’s artists 
are numerous and of excellent repute, among them, we are glad to 
say, being some who, after a time of separation, have returned to 
their old allegiance. Such are Miss Julia Gaylord, Miss Josephine 
Yorke, and Mr Charles Lyall, each of whom is a source of strength 
to the company. With them are associated Mdme Marie Roze, Miss 
Perry, Miss Burton, Mdme Burns, Mr M’Guckin, Mr Davies, Mr 
Ludwig, Mr Snazelle, Mr Crotty, and others scarcely less well known. 
Special engagements have beenmade with Mdme Valleriaand Mr Maas; 
Mr F, Parker leads the orchestra, and the duties of conductor will, as 
heretofore, be shared by Mr Randegger and Mr Goossens, On the 
strength of these names, the public may confidently look for represen- 
tations that shall be worthy of a national stage. The season’s arrange- 
ments include the performance of a new opera, Nadeshda, words by 
Mr Julian Sturges, music by Mr Goring Thomas. Unquestionably, 
the graceful talent of the composer of Hsmeralda bespeaks an 
attitude of favour towards his Russian work, about which already 
rumour utters words of praise. The title-part will be assumed by 
Mdme Valleria. An English version of Massenet’s Manon is like- 
wise promised. This work has already been heard at Liverpool and 
other places, in the course of Mr Rosa’s tour, its reception invariably 
auguring well for the fate that awaits it in town. The two principal 
characters are entrusted to Mdme Roze and Mr Maas. An English 
version of Boito’s Mefistofele completes the list of additions to Mr 
Rosa’s repertory, but the impresario bids us expect a welcome 
revival of Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, with an exceptionally strong 
cast. That all the works will be worthily put upon the stage is 
assured by the active co-operation of Mr Augustus Harris. 


EDVARD GRIEG, THE NORWEGIAN, AND NIELS GADE, 
THE DANE. 
THEIR RAISONS D’ETRE.* 
Welcome variety was recently imparted to the “‘ Popular” pro- 
— by the performance on twoconsecutive Mondays of twoworks 
y living composers whose names are of comparatively rare occurrence 
at these excellent entertainments. Both composers, curiously 
enough, are Scandinavian by birth, although they owe their 
musical training to Germany. We had occasion, a few weeks ago, 
to complain of the undeserved neglect with which so talented and 
so interesting a composer as Edvard Grieg, the Norwegian, has 
hitherto been treated. This anomaly was to some degree remedied 
on Monday fortnight by the revival of his violin sonata in F, Op. 8. 
It had been heard only once before, and that once nine years ago. 
Why it had been allowed to remain shelved for all that time it would 
not be easy to say ; for, apart from being excellent music in itself, it 
shows a vein of freshness and originality too rarely found in modern 
works. Much of that freshness the composer no doubt owes to his 
nationality. He is a Norwegian of Norwegians. The popular songs 
and dances of his country, with their quaint rhythms, their 
characteristic cadences and harmonies, have become a second nature 
to Grieg. Few of his works, especially few of his scherzi and allegri, 
are without this touch of nature. It has even crept into the subject 
of the short but scholarly figure which forms an interesting episode 
in the finale of the sonata in F, Altogether this finale is full of life 
and sparkle. The violin and pianoforte vie with each other in 
brilliant and effective passages, the claims of the two instruments 
being at the same time balanced with an even hand. The opening 
allegro is only little inferior in spirit to the finale, and the slow 
movement in A minor which intervenes, although of a more conven- 
tional type, is at least melodious and sympathetic. 
* * * * * * * * * 

The novelty of the programme for Monday, March 2, was a Sonata 


* March Times, 








for violin and pianoforte in A (Op. 6) by Niels W. Gade, which, 
although written many years ago, was heard for the first time at these 
concerts. Gade, like Grieg, is distinctly under the musical influence 
of his Northern home, but in him that influence seldom leads to the 
same spontaneous results. It is, as it were, more civilized, more in 
accord with the rules and canons of the German, especially of 
Mendelssohn’s, school. In spite of a certain want of individuality 
common to all Gade’s compositions, the violin Sonata in A is a very 
charming work. The slow movement is of the tenderest beauty, and 
the finale, although a little diffuse in design, is an admirable piece of 
workmanship. The first movement does not, after a first hearing, 
leave a very definite impression on the mind. Rendered to absolute 
perfection as it was by Miss Zimmermann and Herr Joachim, the 
sonata did not fail to meet with the warm approval of the audience. 

A special feature of this concert was the first and, we er 
to add, only appearance of Signor Bottesini, the famous Italian 
double-bass player, who has just returned to London from a success- 
ful provincial tour in company with Signor Tito Mattei and other 
artists. He was received with a perfect thunder of applause, and 
played the andante and final allegro of his Concerto in F sharp minor, 
the same which he produced at a Philharmonic concert last June. 
Signor Bottesini’s claims to an almost unique position among modern 
executants are twofold. The manner in which he treats his 
unwieldy instrument, his purity and softness of tone, his agility, his 
use of harmonics—all this is little short of phenomenal, and con- 
stitutes Signor Bottesini a virtuoso of the first order. But in 
addition to this he is also an artist whose phrasing betrays high 
intelligence and refinement. In compliance with a demand which 
the most determined enemy of encores could not but admit to be 
irresistible, he gave a Tarantella of his own composition. He also 
took part in Schubert’s pianoforte Quintet, Op. 114, Miss Zimmer- 
mann, and Messrs Joachim, Straus, and Piatti being his associates 
in a truly admirable rendering. Herr Von Zur Miihlen, the vocalist 
of the concert, contributed songs by Schumann and Jensen. 








Tur Kreuzzeitung states that the first volume of Franz Liszt's 
Memoirs, to consist of six volumes in all, will very shortly be 
published. The author is now engaged on the fourth volume. 

ENGLIisH ArT AND Artists IN Iraty.—Madlle Rosina Isidore, the 
young English soprano, who last year lost her sight through illness, 
has fortunately recovered ; she has returned to the stage, and obtained 
great successes in different Italian cities. At Modena—the Cittadino 
writes—‘‘ What a spectacle last night at the Teatro Gaddini ! what 
applause for Mdlle Isidore! After the Rondo she had an ‘ovation 
which seemed as if it would never finish.” 

Tue GUILDHALL ScHooL or Music.—So great has been the pro- 
gress of this school, established by the Corporation of London in 
1880, that there are now no fewer than 2,400 students on the books. 
The school has now been open nearly five years, and during this 
time the amount of £50,000 has been received for fees. The present 
temporary premises in Aldermanbury being altogether inadequate, 
the Court of Common Council in July last directed the Music Com- 
mittee to report as to the advisability of building a permanent home 
for the school, and the result has been that the committee have 
decided to recommend that a piece of ground on the Victoria Em- 
bankment be secured, and that a building worthy the Corporation 
and the art it has so generously fostered be erected thereon at a cost 
not exceeding £20,000. In the new building it is proposed to have 
thirty-eight class rooms, a practice room, and the usual offices. 

Tuk theatre-going public will learn with regret—says M. T. of the 
D. N.—that Mr Laurence Barrett has been obliged by engagements 
in America to abandon all idea of coming to England this summer, 
though he still entertains the intention of playing to English 
audiences at no distant date. Owing to the success of Mr Browning’s 
A Blot in the Scutcheon, which has been played at Philadelphia and 
New York before distinguished and numerous audiences, Mr Barrett 
has placed it in his permanent repertory and ranks Tresham amongst 
his greatest parts. An interesting account by Henry Norman of the 
production of Mr Browning’s play appears in Z'he Academy of 
Saturday. Considerable apes of construction +1 gs to have 
been made in the play, ‘‘in collaboration,” we are told, ‘with Mr 
Browning himself, or at least discussed with the latter, and sub- 
mitted to his judgment.” All the introductory scene is omitted in 
Mr Barrett's acting version, and the tragic ending now takes place in 
the yew avenue, instead of in the bed chamber. In the scene in 
which the brother demands from his sister the name of her gallant, 
‘Mr Barrett’s acting (according to this account) aed steadily in 
power, till at the culmination of the scene he reached the highest 
point at which he has yet been seen in tragedy.” Mr Norman states 
that ‘‘ although opinions differ. . . . Mr Barrett’s enterprise 
has received warm appreciation in all quarters.” 
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THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The concert of last Monday is one to be remembered better and 
longer than most, for one of Beethoven’s later quartets was led by 
Joseph Joachim in his incomparable style. Taking them as a whole, 
the quartets are more instinct with the spirit of Beethoven than the 
sonatas or the symphonies. In his time chamber music was not 
played as it is now, to large and, therefore, mixed audiences. The 
master, among a few understanding minds, may have felt freer to 
follow the bent of his ideas than when composing for an audience on 
the look out for cheerful melodies, Be it as it may, he seems, in the 
later quartets, to be talking as much to himself as to his hearers. 
That the Quartet in E flat, Op. 74, which made this concert so 
interesting, belongs rather to Beethoven’s third than his first manner, 
is the opinion of the writer of the analytical programme, who, 
having analysed the entire set, is in a position to decide. 

DHerleus le Berbeus. 
One Quartet and a _crabbed theory, *somewhat in the vein 
“ Lobsky.”—Smon Har. } 


Signor Bottesini was the hero of the concert given on Monday 
night, March 2nd, and those who paid him the homage of applause 
were in number sufficient to crowd St James’s Hall. Virtuosity 
triumphed all along the line, eclipsing alike the perfect musicianship 
of Mozart and the engaging strains of Schubert. Rarely has an 
audience of classic training and taste been moved to equal 
enthusiasm by personal display. After Signor Bottesini had per- 
formed the solo part in the last two movements of his Concerto for 
double bass and orchestra, the entire hall-full shouted their delight, 
demanded the artist again and again, and more than the artist— 
another example of his skill. The famous Italian then played a 
Tarantella, also from his own pen, but without satisfying his 
admirers, who once more called him to the platform amid ringing 
shouts. This is good once in a way, and especially when 
a gifted performer makes his only appearance. Virtuosity 
has its rights as well as its duties, and one is a right to 
tribute if found in the path which Bottesini, musician not less than 
artist, has always trodden. The two movements mentioned above are 
part of a work | ager last season by the Philharmonic Society, and 
then adequately noticed in our columns. We need not again refer 
to it; the less because the orchestral part was represented on 
Monday by a mere pianoforte accompaniment. As a matter of fact, 
it signified nothing what the artist played provided he had oppor- 
tunity of showing his perfect command over his instrument, and the 
delicacy and absolute certainty with which he can execute passages 
more properly belonging to the violin. For this the concerto served, 
and the result was as we have said. The introduction of a previously 
unheard sonata for violin (Herr Joachim) and piano (Miss Zimmer- 
mann) by Gade was a less sensational proceeding, but, perhaps, on 
the whole, more profitable to amateurs, who made the acquaintance 
of an interesting work. The sonata is not great. Gade himself is not 
great. But it is always well when we recognize what a source of 
pleasure exists in the “minor gods” of music. As a rule, the 
public are extremely unfair to those personages, who often get less 
honour than their inferiors, because, like the rarely-seen planet 
Mercury, they are so near to dazzling radiance. Let us be just with 
all who have merit. Said Milton of the lowest angelic order, 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait,” and all who serve 
should obtain reward. Gade is not an example of the musical 
angels who “ only stand and wait.” A more honourable place was 
earned by the Danish master long ago, this very Sonata (Op. 6) being 
part of the labour that won the prize. It is, we grant, of unequal 
merit, and by no means homogeneous, the jinale being pretentious 
and obscure, while the rest is unassuming and clear. ‘The allegro 
comes as a spell of fairy music, dainty and delicate, albeit 
with more than a touch of the dark and true and tender North. 
On its part, the andante offers a stream of plaintive tune, 
flowing so unaffectedly between banks adorned with modest flowers 
of the field that even the inveterate critic shuts his mind to reasons 
and opens his heart to impressions. The pretty music was delight- 
fully played, the first movement being absolutely without flaw 
either in spirit or technique. Mozart’s Quartet in D minor 
and Schubert's Quintet in A—favourites both at these concerts— 
made up the rest of the instrumental pieces. The vocalist, Herr 
Von Zur Miihlen, suggested the story of the fly in amber. There he 
was, nevertheless, and it must be said of him that he sang two 
uninteresting songs by Schumann in a manner to correspond. 








An International Musical Congress will be held simultancously 
with the International Exhibition in Antwerp, the Governor-Burgo- 
master officiating as chairman. 





BERLIN. 
(Correspondence. ) 

Norma is to be revived this season at the Royal Operahouse, with 
the following cast: Norma, Mdlle Lehmann; Adalgisa, Mdlle 
Leisinger ; Sever, Rothmiihl; and Orovist, Bibertii—The Sing- 
Akademie celebrated the bi-centenary of Handel’s birth by a per- 
formance of Judas Maccabeus. Bilse, with his orchestra, gave a 
concert on the same date, the 23rd ult., in honour of both Handel 
and J. 8. Bach, whose two bi-centenaries so nearly coincide. _Bilse, 
who has long taken a ee part here in musical matters, in- 
tends retiring at the end of the present season, and has duly notified 
the fact to the members of his band, as well as to the proprietor of 
the Concerthaus. 

——o9—— 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 
LA BOULE, 


No one would feel disposed to call into question the suitability of 
the above comedy by Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy to the 
boards of the theatre in the Palais Royal, for the subject is evidently 
as palatable to the Aabitués as the characters are fitted to the style 
and idiosyncracies of the actors of that house. But, for all that, 
were the same performers who established the popularity of La 
Boule in Paris engaged to appear here, even then some doubt would 
be entertained as to an equal measure of success being secured in 
London. Not fora moment be it thought that La Boule is tainted 
to a greater degree with immorality than other French plays which 
in English dress have been received with favour in this country. 
The defect under which it labours lies rather in its want of colour 
than in the vividness of its hues, more in its failure to reach motives 
and feelings of any kind than in the presence of evil promptings. 
Before a London audience can be thoroughly interested in a four-act 
comedy, there must be, in addition to an agreeable pourtrayal of 
character, some strength of purpose, striking incident, or chain of 
events, something that will appeasethe cravings of the mind for plot or 
story in which the fortunes of the fictitious personages are con- 
cerned. Now, La Boule fails to arouse in the spectator any kind of 
care as to the result of the entanglements and complications with 
which it abounds. Not that there is lack of incident ; events follow 
events with rapidity, but for want of an inspiring motive they are 
loose and formless as heads unstrung. The story can be told in few 
words. Paturel and his young wife, Albertine, quarrel and desire 
separation. For its accomplishment, each engages a lawyer, who 
severally asks for witnesses of wrongs complained of. Lying in 
wait, the angry pair pounce at the same moment upon a certain 
Count La Musardiére, and pursue the unfortunate victim until 
brought to bay at the stage of the Folies-Amoureuses, whither he 
goes to meet one Mariette. Unluckily, not only his pursuers, but 
also his wife, meet him there; and the latter, justly incensed, 
demands a separation ; so that La Musardiére becomes res vondent 
as well as witness. Much against his will, the Count is divorced 
from a wife he really dotes upon; while Paturel is condemned to 
live on with a wife he hates. Eventually, reconcilement, somewhat 
clumsily brought about by-the-bye, takes place, and the curtain falls 
upon the re-united couples. The actors at the Royalty seemed one 
and all to enjoy depicting the ways of the stage and its professors, 
and fairly revelled in the accidents and absurdities of the scene. 
But more to general comprehension was the representation of a 
French court of justice, which in a certain way appeared familiar to 
the English portion of the audience by its striking resemblance to 
features of Sullivan’s opera, Trial by Jury. The part of the 
magistrate, Camusot, was enacted in a rough but droll manner by 
M. Dalbert. But throughout the play the performance of M. Schey 
as La Musardiére was marked by finish and excellence. More 
robust, but scarcely of a higher grade, was M. Colombey’s delineation 
of the irascible husband Paturel. Upon the shoulders of these two 
gentlemen the burden of the piece rested, and as the points of 
character each presented were placed in vivid contrast, the 
individual force of each artist was made strikingly apparent. On 
the other hand, the ladies seemed all of one pattern, except, perhaps, 
the lady representing Mdme Pichard. But under any circumstances, 
La Boule, being nothing more than a farce stretched out into four 
acts, can never gain very high esteen in this country. Re 








In our “ Waifs,” a short time since, Salvatore Farina was—as 
The Gazzetta Musicale di Milano observes—erroneously designated 


a “song-writer.” We have much pleasure in rectifying our 
involuntary mistake by stating that Salvatore Farina is the chief 
editor of our esteemed contemporary and one of the most popular 
authors in Italy. 
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Pips from Punch. 


MEM. FOR MUD-SALAD MARKET. 

In Andrews v. Mansfield, a case heard last week, Plaintiff brought 
an action against Defendant for a nuisance of muck and rubbish in a 
field, which, it seems, to put it politely, scented him away from his 
house and home. Corroborative evidence on the Nose side was 
brought. For the defence, on the No-nose side, experts were called. 
Dr Tidy’s evidence against the probability of such a smell having ex- 
isted was as strong as the Noses had pronounced the odour itself to 
have been. If there was any smell at all, the Noses were, said the 
Doctor (and how neatly Dr Tidy might have put it !), on the wrong 
scent. The Jury, however, found for the Noses, with £110 dam- 
ages, and Defendant was restrained from continuing the nuisance. . 

In this beautiful spring cabbagian, turnip-topian, and sprouting 
early vegetable season, need the moral of this, ina kindly and con- 
siderate way, be pointed out to the Nosey neighbourhood, and to the 
noble, but noseless management of Mud-Salad Market? By the 
way, considering the prominent and characteristic feature of the 
ancient tribes to which so many of the fruit and flower dealers in 
and about Mud-salad Market belong, there ought to be no difficulty 
in obtaining the evidence of the very best noses in the world on this 
matter, when required, 





Scorr v. Sprcer.—Something peculiarly spicy being expected, the 
Court was crowded with fashionable persons, and after all—there 
was no trial. How provoking—for that audience! Worse than 
Sims Reeves disappointing a hall full of admirers at the last moment. 
Yet it was appropriate that a case which arose out of courting should 
be settled ‘‘ out of Court,” 





Tue Russians have been advancing gradually, but now they've 
got to Akrobat, they may come on with a leap and a bound. 





THe Wrone Peopie.—In all criminal cases of a desperate 
character Messrs ‘‘Search” and ‘“ Inquiries” are immediately 
‘* prosecuted.” But the delinquents too often escape. 





[i cement 


WAIFS, 

For the Drury Lane pantomime next Christmas, Mr Alfred 
Thompson is already designing in New York a set of costumes for 
three hundred ladies, who will constitute a sort of ‘‘ Dream of Fair 
Women.” They will, we learn, comprise the ‘‘ celebrated beauties 
of the world,” from Helen of Troy to Mrs Langtry. 

The tenor, Signoretti, is engaged for Montevideo. 

Gounod has completed his new oratorio, Mors et Vita. 

Danesi’s ballet, Gretchen, is a success at the Milan Scala. 

A new periodical, La Revista Theatral, has appeared in Lisbon. 

Ambroise Thomas has returned to Paris from his villa at Hyéres. 

The tenor, Ernst, is re-engaged at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

The Teatro Balbo, Turin, will open with Fra Diavolo on the 4th 


April. 
. ee ballet of Zacelsior has been produced at the Teatro Comunale, 

rieste. 

Il Trovatore was the second work this season at the Italian Opera, 
Moscow. 

Georg Vierling’s Alarich has been performed at the Temporary 
Theatre, Riga. 

The Teatro del Circo, Nice, will be open in May and June for 
Italian buffo opera. 

L. Ricci’s operetta, Per un Capello! has been well received at the 
Teatro Manzoni, Milan. 

The fortieth anniversary of ‘ Kroll’s,” in Berlin, was duly 
celebrated on the 11th inst. 
-The present manager, Hoffmann, has become, by purchase, 
proprietor of the Stadttheater, Kiel. 

It is now 58 years since Rossini’s new Mosé (Moise) was first pro- 
duced in Paris on the 26th March, 1827, 

Millocker’s Feldprediger has been performed some sixty odd nights 
at the Walhalla-Operetten-Theater, Berlin, 
_ Maurel has appeared at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona, as Hamlet 
in Ambroise Thomas’s opera of the same name. 

Bellini’s Sonnambula is 54 years old, having been first produced at 
the Teatro Carcano, Milan, on the 6th March, 1831. 
_ Mathilde Mallinger, who has been singing recently at Konigsberg, 
intends to settle permanently next winter in Berlin. 

Villate’s new opera, Baldassare, first performed, a short time since, 
at the Teatro Real, Madrid, has been well received. 

The King of Portugal has conferred on J. Hollmann, the well- 
known violoncellist, the Order of the Concepcion of Villa-Viciosa. 





Salvayre has accepted the offer to set, for the Grand ope, Paris, 
a libretto founded on A. Dumas’ romance, La Dame de Monsoreau, 

Signora Vottero; the tenor, Giordano; the baritone, Caruson ; 
and the bass, Masini ; are engaged for the Teatro Argentina, Rome. 

The Stefano Tempia Choral Academy, Turin, gave a performance 
of Judas Maccabeus in honour of the bicentenary of Handel’s birth. 

Strauss, with his orchestra of 45 performers, will give concerts 
in London from the 3rd June to the 3rd August at the Exhibition of 
Inventions.* 

G. Galliani, director of the Rivista settimanale of Rome, was 
lately in Milan, engaging a company for the Teatro Costanzi in the 
former city. 

At the close of Emil Gotze’s starring engagement in Carlsruhe, the 
Grand-Duke of Baden conferred the order of the Zihring Lion on 
that popular tenor. Tay 

The compositions of the Princess Friederika Charlotte of Prussia 
will shortly be performed before a select and privileged audience by 
Mdlle von Ghyliany. 

A new opera, Alonso Garcia, music by a Spanish composer, 
Manuel Giro, will be produced for the first time in April, at the 
Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona. 

The two girl violinists, the Sisters Milanollo, having left Turin 
and proceeded to Milan, have been very well received at the Teatro 
Dal Verme in the latter city. 

Jacob Friedberger, another juvenile pianistic prodigy, was to give 
a concert in Steinway Hall, New York, on the 10th inst., and Ovide 
Musin was to be the violinist. 

The recently appointed assistant conductor, Wolf, entered on his 
functions at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, by conducting a perform- 
ance of Gluck’s Betrogener Kadi. 

It is rumoured that the Italian season at the Teatro Real, Madrid, 
will terminate sooner than was intended, and consist of only 90 
instead of 120 nights, as promised. 

Angelo Ferrari, manager of the Teatro Colon, Buenos Ayres, as 
well as of the Scala, Milan, has completed his American company 
by engaging Erminia Borghi-Mamo. 

In consequence of a foot, Elena Varesi has been compelled to 
throw up her yi aa nn at the Teatro Regio, Turin, where her 
place has been taken by Elena Russell. 

The eighth Pasdeloup Concert at Monte Carlo was devoted to the 
modern Italian School, as represented by Verdi, Ponchielli, Boito, 
Mancinelli, Sgambati, and some others. 

Stern’s Vocal Association, Berlin, will celebrate the bicentenary of 
J. S. Bach’s birth by a performance, on the day previous, the 20th 
inst., of the Matthdus-Passion in the Garrison Church. 

A new opera, Neaga, words by Carmen Sylva (under which 
ee lies concealed a lady of regal rank), music by Ivan 

allstrém, was recently produced at the Theatre Royal, Stockholm. 

On the 10th March, 1832, fifty-three years ago, Muzio Clementi, 
composer and pianist, died in London, where, on the same date, 1824, 
Giovanni Battista Viotti, composer and violinist, had also passed 
away. 

The Teatro Carignano, Turin, now being thoroughly repaired, 
redecorated, and partly reconstructed, will open in ppl for 
opera, the works first performed being probably Carmen and 
Mignon. 

Marie Andreef has been engaged to sing in St Petersburgh at 
four concerts, under the direction of Anton Rubinstein, her terms 
being 500 roubles a concert. She will afterwards sing at three 
concerts in Odessa and Kieff. 

Mr Mayer has published his prospectus for the coming season at 
the Gaiety. It commences on the 6th of June, with Delibes’ Lakmé, 
sustained by Mdlle Van Zandt and a comic opera company, followed 
by Gounod’s Mireille and Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon. 

Verdhurt, the future manager of the Thédtre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, is busily forming his company. In addition to Cécile 
Mézeray, of the Paris Opéra-Comique, he has engaged Furst as first 
tenor for comic opera; Delrat as baritone for grand opera; and F. 
Boyer as baritone for comic opera. 

The Avenue Theatre, which has been redecorated and provided 
with a new act drop by Mr Albert Callcott, reopens this evening 
with a new and original farcial comedy, in three acts, entitled Tact, 
and an operetta by the late Mr Arthur Sketchley, with music by Mr 
Parry Cole. The new lessee is Miss Violet Melnotte.—Daily News. 

Mr Carl Armbruster, the well-known conductor of the orchestra 
at the Court Theatre, continues his course of lectures on ‘‘ The Life, 
Theory, and Works of Richard Wagner,” at the Royal Institution 
this afternoon, and the two following Saturdays. The lectures are 
accompanied by musical illustrations by vocalists and instrumentalists 
under Mr Armbruster’s direction. 





* No performers being obtainable in England, except of pure English blood» 
which is, of course, inadmissible?—Dr Blinge. 
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Mr Epmunp Yates.—Mr Edmund Yates, who was undergoing 
sentence of four months’ imprisonment for libel, was released from 
Holloway Gaol on Tuesday. The authorities have taken this step in 
deference to the medical reports on“the effect which continued in- 
carceration would have upon the prisoner’s health. A message was 
received from the Home Secretary on Tuesday morning by the 
governor of the prison, directing his immediate discharge. 








A new theatre is in course of construction at Tunis. 

SarasaTK. took part in the ninth Gewandhaus Concert, Leipsic. 

Durine his approaching engagement in New York, Tomasso 
Salvini, Italy’s great tragedian, will play in Italian and the other 
members of the company in English. 

Cérr-Saint-ANDRE.—On the 21st of June next a commemora- 
tive tablet, affixed to the house in which Hector Berlioz was born, 
will be unveiled with befitting solemnity. In honour of the event 
the local Philharmonic Society are organizing a Musical Festival, 
in which they cordially invite all similar societies in the neigh- 
bourirg towns to take part. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—The residence of Mdme Clara 
Schumann was lately broken into, and all the MSS. of her late 
husband, as well as the crowns, wreaths, and other marks of dis- 
tinction presented to him, carried off. What motive may have 
impelled anyone to lay hands on these interesting relics of the 
celebrated composer it is impossible to say, as the thief, or thieves, 
cannot dare either to offer them for sale, or, if fond of collecting 
such objects, safely retain possession of them. 


Advertisements, | 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THH VOIOB FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LZ PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: DuNCAN Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


B T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 78. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, -AND 
‘ REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
Of famed 8tolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigoratin their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, shoul ae this 
poor ot A ne trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
r~ ~ 4" or so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 

» Bold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 





























Kingdom and the Colonies. 





CHAPPELL’S VOGAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


Composed 


1, Duleedomum. §.A.T.B.... 0. ove 
2. Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. 


or Arranged by 


” 


Price 
Sir G. A, Macfarren 1d. 
1d. 


3. The girl I’ve left behind me, 8.A.T.B. ‘< ld. 
4. British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B. ... ‘ia oe io 2d. 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. §8.A.T.B. ene Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. ... an ... Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer's day. 8.A.T.B eo = * 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, ne ea an Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) te dae te oe a 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower. §8.A.T.B. ... ae oan ... Brinley Richards 4d. 
ll. Maidens, never go a-wooing, 8.8.T.T,B. = Sir G. A. Macfarren 2d, 
12, Faggot-binders’ Chorus dia ite “ eee oes Gounod 4d, 
13. Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) ... ooo . Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14. The Gipsy Chorus... aa oe ese i wae ... Balfe 4d, 
15, Ave Maria... oes cee gee eee P eee «.  Areadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. §8,A.T.B. om - o- Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England zee (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. .. Bir J. Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A,T.B. eee J.L. Hatton 2d, 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. S.A.T.B.° .. ° Henry Smart 2d, 
20. Spring’s Return, 8.A.T.B. pe ae ee ” 2d, 
21, Anold Church Song. §8.A.T.B, ... oe ooo ead 1 2d, 
22, Sabbath Bells. ‘S.A-T.B. ... 9.0. sce cee ” 2d. 
a. Cee, CR st ” 2d, 
24, Cold Autumn wind. 8.A.T.B. ... ec ese - 2d. 
25. Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. ... coo Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8.4.4. ... one pan ae san pa Pe ld, 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. ... Sir G. 4. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. §8.A.T.B. ove Dr Rimbault 2d, 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... F Pe 1d, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. “* ia os ee ld, 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B.... ‘ae o-.. . L. de Rille 2d, 
32, Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. ... ose . san Cherubini 2d, 
33. Weare spirits, 8.8.8. aoe — . Sir G. A, Macfarren 4d, 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello). §.A.T.B.... . 38 dea Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.7.B. .., - 1d, 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. ... . Kiicken 2d, 
37. Eve’s glittering star. 8.A.T.B. ... «ae pom “a 2d, 
38. When first the primrose. §8.A.T.B. oe 2d, 
39. Odewdrop bright. S.A.T.B. 0 we ue s 1d. 
40. Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.T.B.... Rossini 4d. 
1, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern toe eee coe eee -- Gill 2d, 
42, Sunof mysoul. S.A.T.B....  ... — «. +  «. Brinley Richards 2d. 
43, "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. §.A.T.B.... ... @.A.Osborne 2d. 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. i? ee ea pred pe 2d. 
45. O Thou, Whose power CaN from Mosé in Egitto) ese Rossini 2d. 
46, The Guard onthe Rhine. 8.A.T.B.... iti SirG@. A. Macfarren 1d. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. ... pee a 1d, 
48. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B. G.A. Osborne 2d, 
49. Te Deumin F... 406 ove site en oe “ Jackson 2d, 
50. Te Deum in F... one on Nares 2d, 
51. Oharity (La Carita). 8.8.5. i Rossini 4d. 
52. Cordelia, A.T.T.B. ... <a G. A. Osborne 4d, 
53. Lknow. 8.A.T.B. ... eee a toe ose Walter Hay 2d. 
54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) oa A. Randegger 4d. 
55. The Offertory Sentences eee eee wee Edmund Rogers 4d. 
56. The Red-Cross Knight ae ... Dr Oalleott 2d. 
57. TheChoughand Crow... « .. Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
58. The“ Oarnovale” ... hae ia tee eee ae ees Rossini 2d, 
59. Softly falls the moonlight ... vee” em «Cane . Edmund Rogers 4d, 
60. Air by Himmel eee coe iad nee tee Henry Leslie 2d, 
61. Offertory Sentences ... re ee er E. Sauerbrey 4¢, 
62. The Resurrection _... one oes ons eae C. Villiers Stanford 84. 
63. Our Boys. New PatrioticSong..,  ... H.J. Byronand W. M. Lutz 4d. 
64. The Men of Wales ... ‘on ‘ > eve .. Brinley Richards 24, 
65. Dame Durden... ai eee és . een eve ead ee Md, 
66. A little farm well till ese oe ca ne a 
67. There was a simple maiden eee ove wes Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d, 
68. Fair Hebe see coe eee eee ” 1d, 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair a 1d. 
70. The jovial Man of Kent o ld. 
71. The Oak and the Ash ae = ld 
72. HeartofOak... ... 99 ld, 
73. Come to the sunset tree W. A. Phillpott 4d, 
74. May. S.A.T.B. one soo ee a W.F. Banks 2d. 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (Ji Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 
voices ea one ‘cn | we dee tow cee ae 
76. ALoveldyl. S.A.T.B._ ... .. E.R. Terry 2d, 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B. _... .. +3. Yarwood 2d, 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... Thomas J. Dudeney 2d, 
79. Our merry boys at sea se “as ion vee eee ..J. Yarwood 2d, 
80. Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). 8.A.T.B. .. — « ok Berlioz 3d, 
81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains (/! Demonio)... A. Rubinstein 3d, 
82. Hymn of Nature ae aac .. Beethoven 3d, 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) W. Maynard 4d, 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) ” 4d. 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... rae as ee i is Haydn 4d, 
86. A May Carol. 8.8.C. ai 5 ee ... Joseph Robinson 4d, 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn. A.T.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 
88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... ie wd .. ©. H.Lenepveu 4d. 
89. Love reigneth overall. T.T.B.B. C. G. Elsisser 6d. 
90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. fire ea ue » 6d. 
91. The Star of Bethlehem ( ee Theodor L. Clemens = 
92. Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. ae 3d, 
98. Love wakesand weeps... + +» Felix W. Morley 2d. 
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BOOSEY & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 





Price 10s. 6d. in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Edited by HENryY HOLMES, 
A New Edition of this renowned work, revised and improved, has just been 
published, in which the pages have been so arranged as to avoid objectionable 
turnings-over it in the middle of passages. 





Twenty pages. Price 1s, each, 


BOOSEY’S VIOLIN MISCELLANY: 


27 Numbers, 


NEWEST NUMBERS OF 
THE CHORALIST. 


Price One Penny each. 
No. 


No. 
218 The Norse- King’s Bride.J.Trouselle | 255 Phillis’ Choice , 






249 The Arethusa ...... ...Shield | 256 John O’Grady .. 

250 Phillida flouts me . ld Song | 257 The Bay of Biscay ..........-. Davey 

251 The Harmonious Blacksmith 258 Come let us all with one accord 
Handel (Wedding March)... Mendelssohn 

252 The Flower Girl . osiah Booth | 259 Among the Lilies (Stephanie 


253 The White Squall G. Barker Gavotte) 

















Containing Gems from BEETHOVEN, MozART, MENDELSSOHN, Operatic Airs, | 254 John Grumlie................2..Seotch | 260 The Macgregor’s Gativering ...Lee 
&c, List of Contents gratis. All §.A.T.B. 
BOOSEY & CO.”S VIOLIN DUETS. sa sox AVOURITE CANTATAS. re 
¢ § ifficult, 9 Brilliant). | GE ’S HA eae ae eat dines 
bp wr A hei soy ~ i COE SO: Dy See . HENRY HOLMES’ CHRISTMAS ins Words by KEBLE . we 2/6 
VIOTTI’S 6 DUETS. 1s. ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S PRODIGAL SON Ree Sous ons. | ae 2/6 
PLEYEL’S 12 DUETS (6 ny and 6 more Advanced). ls. ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S ON SHORE — SEA vee eee béd)” -ebe 2/6 
KALLIWODA’S 12 DUETS. ls. 7 - eee a MAIDEN .... eee ay ee = 
Each work contains from 60 to 90 pages, with the two parts in separate books. r HOWELL'S LAND oF onéinsit ve a Ke ve as oh 
F. HOWELL’S SONG OF TH * ove coe eee een we SS 
LOGIER’S SYSTEM KAPPEY’S PER MARE, PER TERRAM . sss cee BO 
OF THE SOIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND-COMPOSITION. - 7 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. Forty pages, price 6d. 


The Musical Standard says :—“ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpass it. Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 


New Editions, price 3s. 6d. each. 
PANSERON’S METHOD FOR 
M EZZO-SOPRANO. 

216 pages. 

NAVA’S METHOD FOR BARITONE. 
Edited and Translated by CHARLES SANTLEY. 200 pages. 


The above two matchless works are reduced in prices to place them within the 
reach of all Students. 





THE FAMILY GLEE BOOK. 


A collection of Forty original and standard Part-songs, Glees, Rounds, &c., by 
eminent composers, in short score. 





Price 2s. each, or, in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 


Without Orchestra (Second Series). Sree by W. T. Brest. 
Of these Concertos Dr. BURNEY remarked :—“‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 


Containing Fifty Celebrated Anthems, In Numbers, One Penny each; or, in 





. One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. Specimen Anthem ‘for 








One Stamp. 
Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. SRLS eee 
THE BARITONE om e OTHE TENOR ALBUM. HYMN OF PRA MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


Containing for each voice a complete repertoire of the most celebrated Operatic 
Songs of the last hundred years, including many beautiful pieces unknown in 
this country, indispensable to Students and Amateurs of Operatic Music. All the 
songs are in the original keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 

‘*A more useful publication than these collections cannot be a 

enaum, 





SPLENDID PRESENTATION BOOK. 
SONGS OF THE DAY. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Full music size, price 7s, 6d. 
Containing Sixty Songs by Arthur Sullivan, F. H. Cowen, J. L. Molloy, Theo 
Marzials, J JL. Hatton, Miss Wakefield, Hamilton Aidé, Louis Diehl, Virginia 
Gabriel, Dolores, Pinsuti, Frederic Clay, and other eminent Composers. 





Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 4s., cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 
A complete Encyclopedia of Vocal Music. 

SONGS OF ENGLAND. (2 vols.) SONGS OF 5 ll 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. SONGS OF ITA 
SONGS OF IRELAND. SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA AND 
SONGS OF WALES. NORTHERN EUROPE 
SONGS OF FRANCE. SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 

The above Volumes contain One Thousand Popular Ballads. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS, 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 

All with German and English Words, 


HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 








| WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
| BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN O. 


ISE. 
HAYDN’S IMPERIAL MASS, 
GOUNOD’S ST. CECILE. 


MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS. | ACIS AND GA 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. MOZART’S REQUIEM 
JUDAS MACOABAUS. eae oa TE DEUM 


MESSIAH, | ISRA 
BACH’S PASSION (MATTHEW). 1/6| CREATION, 
Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of MESSIAH and CREATION, price 1s. each. 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Edited by 8tr JuLius BENEDICT. 
WEBBE’S —- IN A, WEBBE’S MASS IN G. 





” ASS IN D. MISSA #4 ANGELIS. 

” MASS IN B FLAT. DUMON' 88. 

” MASS IN F. MISSA IN DOMINICIS. 
” MASS IN C. MISSA PRO DEFUNCTIS. 


” MASS IN D MINOR. WESLEY'S GREGORIAN MASS 
Or, bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S CHURCH SERVICES. 
ROGERS IN D. 4d. COOKE IN G 
GIBBONS IN F. 6d. JACKBON (of Exeter) IN F. 4d. 


ALDRICH IN G. 6d. 
. BOYOE > ARNOLD IN A, 4d. 


KING IN F. 4d. 
EBDON IN O, 6d. 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 


Full Size, bound in cloth, 








6d. 
BARROW IN F. 4d. 





HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS. (Italian Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOKS, Fy Vols, (92 pieces)... ast +. each 6/0 
and English Words.) SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. | HESSE’S ORGAN BOOKS. 2 Vols, (55 saci vie ooo ae » 6/0 
Tenor and Baritone. SMART’S ORGAN BOOK. 12 pieces vis ae eae io ne 

SMART’S ORGAN STUDENT = cor ae ww. «=O 

MODERN BALLADS. | HUMOROUS SONGS. SMART'S PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (60) . ww. «= 58 
SACRED SONGS. CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES. | HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Pieces a ye 





MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Upwards of 100 HYMNS, SONGS, and GAMES. 
With Full Rxplanetlons, for use in the Kindergarten and Family, 2s. 6d., cloth. 








FOR THE ORGAN. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S LOST CHORD and F. H. COWEN’S BETTER 
LAND. Arranged by Dr Spark. Price 2s. each, 
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